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HERE are a hundred million goats in 

Kenya. That was what Wishart said, and 
I didn't dispute the statement, because Wishart 
was an itinerant stipendiary magistrate and 
should know. I wanted him to urge the police 
to find my lost goats and he was trying to 
avoid a tough assignment. He said it was 
impossible to find lost goats in East Africa, 
and I said that these particular goats would 
be easy to find in any country. But he 
wouldn't accept my statement. He ended by 
getting short with me, and I replied by bleating 
like a fine me for 
contempt of court. I told him not to be an 
ass. Then he ordered me out of the place, and, 
being a mere settler, | went. 

That's what started the witchcraft. 

You see, | owned land in Africa and was 
trying to be a permanent settler. I couldn't 
call myself a farmer. Kenya settlers are not 
referred to as farmers, although they have 
carved and operate farms out of the wilderness. 
It was tough. Pioneering is always tough. 

When you are new in a new country and 
don’t know what will grow at the altitude, let 
alone the latitude and longitude, your land is 
on, you try everything the experts advise. 


goat. He threatened to 


Oct.: No. 434 


SMEATON-STUART 


After you have spent months grubbing out 
stumps of giant forest-trees, buying oxen and 
training them to haul a plough, building 
shacks and erecting fences, and all the rest of 
it, you plant what the experts say you should 
It grows fine. You think this is a good thing 
you are on to, and get lots more of the stuff 
by toiling and sweating and straining over it 
and then you find you can't persuade anybody 
to cart it away, much less buy it. So your 
barns get full of the junk, which stays there, 
and rats flourish exceedingly 

You consult more experts They look at 
your land, while avoiding your barns, and 
advise a different course, which means you 
have to buy tractors to replace the oxen, and 
a heap of different implements. Yuu spend 
your last remaining capital on their advice, 
and one of them suggests a mortgage, so you 
get one, or an overdraft, and start to grow a 
different kind of crop. It grows well, though 
some of the experts were not too sure if it 
would grow at all. They did say, however, 
that, if it did grow, you'd make a heap of cash, 
because the world is crying aloud for that 
particular commodity and can't get any 
because the Filbertians, who used to be the 
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only suppliers, don't grow it any more 
because they've gone Left, and Leftists don't 
believe in the profit motive, and have given 
the stuff up, or something 

I grew bumper crops of problematical stuff 
and nobody wanted it. The bank ran out of 
overdrafts, and all | got was rats. So Il looked 
around for something else to produce; 
preferably something profitable. I knew that 
wheat grew, and maize and flax and wattle and 
potatoes and strawberries and watermelons 
and all the other products of Eden. The 
difficulty was that several hundred other chaps 
were growing wheat and maize and flax and 
wattle and potatoes and strawberries and 
watermelons and whatnot. Probably they had 
all had the same advice from the same experts 

We were all playing laundry, the good old 
game of taking in each other's washing. 
Except the banks; they held the clothes-line. 
So some pioneers left the country, others went 
in for trade, some kept on just settling, 
because they couldn't afford to do anything 


else, and wouldn't know how, anyway. I 


wanted badly to keep on settling instead of 


being commercialised by an employer, so I 
looked round and asked myself what was the 
most demandable thing in Kenya. My eyes 
answered 

The natives kept a lot of these stringy 
animals They wouldn't be called goats 
anywhere else, but, as | said, we settlers 
wouldn't be called farmers, so what's the odds? 
And the natives had survived in Africa an ‘ell 
of a while longer than the white man with his 
civilised notions of what's what in currency. 
Perhaps the goats kept the natives? It 
certainly was an idea Then and there | 
decided to go in for goats. 

Now, I didn't like the goats I'd seen, and 
smelt. In brief, | hated the damned things. 
They had no class to them! To please me, a 
thing has to have that certain something, 
whether it be a horse, a dog, or a woman 
Consequently, the ordinary common or garden 
African goat was non persona grata with me 
I looked over a few hundred thousand and 
saw nothing for which I'd make houseroom 
So I decided to take a long trek into the 
wilderness in search of quality stuff, a sort of 
goat aristocracy on which to found the largest, 
finest, most select goat-farm in the colony. 


‘Goats.’ 


GOT out the old truck and fitted it up like 
the carts they use at home to carry pigs 
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and calves to market—a lorry with rails round 
the sides and a net over the top. A day or 
two later, loaded with trade goods, | started 
off 

I drove my galloping bedstead through 
forests and rivers and deserts into the country 
around Lake Baringo in the Great Rift Valley. 
I chose that territory because I had heard that 
the natives there, having found that life is 
just one damn thing after another, had 
developed a philosophy which consisted of 
laughing and making merry, dressing up and 
holding mass dances, eating, drinking, and 
making love, and never never by any chance 
doing a bit of hard labour. And they managed 
this by the simple process of swapping goats 
for beads and women—-who did at least vary, 
not like washing! I could supply the beads 

I got there pretty quick and collected forty 
goats. I bundled the creatures into the truck 
and started back. The old truck wasn't the 
most comfortable means of transportation, but 
it was the quickest. I suppose the goats hated 
it like hell, but it was surer than walking, and 
if they could have voiced their opinion | 
reckon they would have elected in favour of 
being rattled like dice for a hundred miles in 
ten hours to foot-slogging ten miles per diem 
through waterless desert and lion country. 
We bucked and bounced and bashed, but we 
made it in quick time. 

There wasn't a goat among the whole 
consignment worth keeping. I swapped the 
lot for maize at the rate of two bags per goat. 
I took the maize to a mill in the district and 
had it ground into meal—the posho that forms 
the basic ration of the natives. I swapped the 
meal for beads and gawdy blankets at an 
Indian's shop and made enough profit to 
provide for a second safari to Baringo, and 
off | set again 


N that second trip I found a little nanny- 

goat that bowled me first ball. I had 
stopped the truck on a road that wound along 
the side of a gorge and was stretching my legs 
in the welcome shade of a flat-topped thorn 
Great black cliffs towered above me, making 
the trees look like sprigs of heather by com- 
parison, and, at the foot of the cliffs, twisting 
along the bed of a yellow valley, was a quick 
blue-green river. A good spot to cool off. | 
filled my pipe and looked around while I felt 
for matches. Suddenly | saw her, perched on 
a rock some distance above my head. I 





scrambled up to get a nearer view. She 
looked even better close to. I let out a yell 
that echoed round that gorge like a yodel in 
the Alps, and a frightened flock of flamingo 
rose and circled in the bright blue sky and 
painted it roseate 

My gun-bearer came running towards me, 
loading the rifle as he ran. ‘What is it, 
Bwana, what is it?’ he called anxiously 

‘I've found my goat,’ I roared. 

He laughed like a hyena 

It took us the devil's own time to locate the 
owner of that little nanny, and I squandered 
three times the quantity of beads and blankets 
for her that was really necessary. I don't 
want my ideals cheap 

But, as Noah realised, you can’t build a 
herd with only one of a kind. My next task 
was to find a fit mate for my little goat, and 
that certainly proved difficult. All the rest of 
that journey, and on two more journeys like it, 
| wandered around seeking, seeking, seeking. 
There was nothing doing 

Time passed 
control. Goats there kept on multiplying. 
Prospective buyers had to be interviewed. 
I could not go far afield. We traded hundreds 
of goats. All my land was given over to 
grazing the varmints. I had abandoned 
cultivation altogether. The goats trotted 
around getting fat on weeds and getting me 
bags of posho. It was not farming, though I 
suppose the bankers would say it was good 
business. I can't say I liked it, though it was 
enabling me to settle. Why was I born a 
dreamer? | wanted the right billy-goat and 
could not rest content with just money. 

So, as I couldn't go myself, I hired a lovable 
maniac whose idea of Life with a capital L 
was to dwell in places where flamingo painted 
the skies pink and natives danced and were 
happy. I handed over to him the truck and 
a load of trade goods and impressed on him 
that the major object of his journeyings was a 
goat—a billy-goat royal, a princely goat with 
which to found a dynasty with the dainty 
creature awaiting him on my farm. 

There was no holding him. He loved every 
minute of his sojourn in the wilderness. He 
came back with glowing tales of the carefree 
life in untramelled wilds. He brought back 
goats, many goats, but just goats, not my goat 
He went again and again, but still no royal 
billy was forthcoming. 1| grew impatient. If 
you want a thing done, you must do it yourself! 
I could not allow time to pass with my nanny- 


My farm was getting out of 
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goat flirting with the scrub stock that populated 
my farm. Yes, she had! She had produced 
offspring The wretched kid was _ ring- 
striped, straked, and speckled, just as though 
someone had placed pealed sticks near her 
drinking-trough, as Abraham did while he 
was waiting seven years for Rachel. No good 
I must get cracking 

You know, anything worthwhile takes an 
unconscionable time to perfect. People like 
Wishart and bank managers don't think 
enough of these things. It takes what the 
Scots call pairspicacity, pairspicuity, and 
pairtenacity—and an aim. Yes, it takes plenty 
of all that, plus time. And even then you 
don't always get it. 

But I found him. Just the very billy I'd 
been seeking. A real dominant male-looking 
beast, rich bay in colour, darkening to brown 
towards his points, and covered with flecks of 
white at withers and flanks. A real match for 
my dainty nanny'’s vivid auburn, with little 
white spots on her flanks, like the Princess of 
the fairytale waiting for the Prince to kiss her 
before she reverted 

I bought that goat and raced back to the 
farm to let my two little friends get acquainted, 
and wait 


USED to go and watch the pair every day, 
and dream dreams 
of those chaps who establish a new breed of 


I saw myself another 


animal. I fancied the world beating a path 
to my door to buy one of my super-goats 
I—I touched immortality! 

They didn't keep me waiting long. Goats 
get quick results. I was in the seventh heaven 
when I found their offspring was exactly like 
her mother. Yes, it was a ‘her’. This was 
even better. I foresaw rapid developments, 
and charted plans for inbreeding and line- 
breeding, to fix the type. I burned plenty of 
midnight-oil studying the Mendelian theory 
It seemed there was nothing now to stay my 
progress. It was a cinch! 

But thieves broke in and stole my goats 
That's why I came to be seeing the magistrate 
I told him about the theft, asked him to press 
the police to search for my goats. The fool 
talked about a hundred million goats and 
mouthed platitudes about needles in haystacks 
He regarded my little family as just 
He couldn't understand. That's why I got so 
flaming mad with him and nearly had to pay 
a fine for contempt of court 


goats’ 
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ISHART put the value of my goats at 

the market-price of ordinary goats 
two bags of maize per head. He refused to 
consider their prospective worth. None of 
my arguments, nor the charts I produced, 
moved him an inch. He twittered a lot of 
damn nonsense about forgetting it and cutting 
my losses, saying that sixteen shillings, or the 
price of four bags of maize, wouldn't break a 
settler worth two thousand acres of land. He 
grinned like a right-good-sort and looked as 
though he might start slapping me on the back 
at any Pah! The lawyer! What 
do lawyers qua lawyers know of creating new 
types of stock? 

Perhaps you begin to see why I got so 
Wishart? Was I mad? 
I saw my castles crumbled 
Something had to be done, and done 
But just what? ! flopped into a rooky 
chair outside my banda and was glooming 


moment 


tearing mad with 
Who wouldn't be? 
to dust 


fast 


miserably when the old Wandorobo came to 
The Wandorobo are the real thing in 
primitives. They live in the depths of the 
their be hidden 
from other men 

Well, this Wandorobo came to tell me that 
he knew where my goats might be found. | 


see ine 


forests where families will 


sent my Masai herdsman with him to spy out 
the land, and after a while my boy came back 
yelling like mad 
kapisa,” meaning ‘Master, here's a terrible 
business 


* Bwana, iko shauri mbaya 


I followed the lad down to the stream which 
separated my land from the forest. There we 
found the body of my billy-goat with.its head 
shattered by a blow from a club. You don't 
want me to tell you how I felt 

We searched, and soon 
found a hut hidden in the bushes near by. In 
the hut was a young man of the Kikuyu tribe. 
We couldn't pin anything on him, and he 
knew it. He grinned at me, squinting out of 
his malicious slitty Any poker-player 
could have told at a glance that he was guilty 
devil, but could I 
produce in a court of And again he 
knew it. Still grinning, he watched us walk 
Mind you, my Masai would have 
settled the matter there and then. He wouldn't 
have given the Kuke the benefit of the doubt. 
He'd have speared him-—the Kikuyu are the 
hereditary enemies of the Masai. It took some 


spread out and 


eyes 


evidence 
J 


as the what 


law 


sadly away 


effort to restrain him 
1 went back to my banda to think. The old 
Wandorobo squatted on the grass at my feet 
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while I smoked in silence. It got dark. Over 
towards the forest little tongues of flame licked 
up from around a native kraal. Somewhere in 
the darkness a hyena moaned. The moon had 
just come up over the tree-clad hills when the 
old man leaned towards me and whispered. 
“The white law fails you, Bwana. 
prove that that Kikuyu is guilty. 
way under the white man’s custom 
try our way? Why not Piga Sengi? 
*Black magic is forbidden,’ I told 


You can't 
There is no 
Why not 


him, 


cursing Wishart inwardly. 
* Black magic is strong,’ he replied 


Wishart wouldn't do anything when I 
appealed to him, said my sub-conscious. | 
was still fuming mad. What had I to lose? 
*Do you know anybody who can do this trick?’ 
I asked. 

* There is one who can. 
he answered. 


I will summon him,’ 


EXT day he sent me a message. The 
magician would perform on the day 
which was tenth after the rains came, and, 
when the sun stood directly overhead, would 
await me on a rounded hill on which stood a 
lone tree, a wild fig that grew green in the 
deepest drought. I knew the place he meant. 
A vast crowd had gathered to witness the 
spectacle. They were excited and strangely 
quiet. In the centre of a clearing in their 
midst was my old man-o’-the-woods stage- 
managing things. They cleared a lane as I 
approached, and I walked into the ring and 
stood there, smoking and feeling rather 
foolish, white guest at a black witching. 

The medicine-man was a youth of about a 
hundred and fifty years, a long lean streak of 
misery, with spindly legs and a toothless gash 
where his mouth should have been. He had 
the oddest eyes | ever saw. When he looked 
at you, they just didn’t focus—they were 
blank. He wore a kaross of monkey-skins d 
la hussar—nothing else. Round his scrawny 
neck hung a rotting necklet of part-dried meat 
A whiff of putrefying flesh assaulted my 
nostrils when he moved in my direction. I 
guess his amulet wasn't properly cured. 

After a few preliminaries, he yelled out 
something which I didn’t understand, but the 
audience obviously did. An excited whisper 
of anticipation, like wind before a storm, 
eddied round the circle. Two men stark-naked 
came into the clearing. I recognised my 
herdsman and the slit-eyed crook The 





medicine-man made them squat on their 
haunches facing each other about six feet 
apart. Then he yelled something else, and 
several warriors commenced scrounging round 
picking up certain weeds and twigs. When 
they had collected enough, they handed them 
to the magician, who bound them into a 
faggot, which he carried round thereafter 
right through the ceremony as a symbol of 
authority, just as the old Roman lictors used to 
carry their fasces. Then he placed long thorns 
in the hands of the two principal actors, my 
herdsman and the Kikuyu facing him. This 
obviously meant something special. The 
crowd began to jabber like frightened 
monkeys 

Remember, this was ten days after the big 
rains had started. It was high noon, yet 
overhead it was getting dark. A blanket of 
clouds had come swirling up the valleys and 
was now settled directly above us. A sort of 
fog hovered round the place, making the 
people on the outskirts of the crowd look like 
wisps of ectoplasm 

I stopped smoking. A cigarette seemed out 
of place while the M’Ungu M'Ungu was going 
on. Not that I felt the witchery was worth a 
tinker’s cuss, but the whole thing was becom- 
ing eerie 


The clouds were lowering, and just when the 
whole hill became properly fogged up the old 
medicine-man began chanting at high speed. 


The crowd hushed themselves, waiting 
*Murmurmur,’ went the medicine-man, and 
the crowd groaned *‘Waaah!" ‘Murmur- 
murmur-murmur,’ went the witch-doctor 
again, and again the crowd moaned * Waaah!’ 
with a long-drawn and fearful sigh. These 
responses went on for quite a while, and then 
suddenly the black high-priest changed his 
tune. He shouted at the two men squatting 
on the ground and they wriggled nervously 
and grabbed their knees tight, their eyes 
popping. He talked to them abruptly, 
speaking words that were strange to me, in 
some language I couldn't place. They 
answered him by nodding their heads like mad 
marionettes 

Two warriors rushed into the arena with a 
she-goat. The witch-doctor took her from 
them, his face gone suddenly young. He 
shouted in a loud cracked voice and threw the 
wriggling beast on the ground and fell on it. 
The goat struggled. The witch-doctor’s long 
bony fingers, curved like talons, clawed at its 
neck and gripped hard They wrestled 
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together there on the ground, the goat's 
contortions growing feebler and feebler as 
the grip tightened round its throat. It never 
had a chance. After a few minutes it went 
slack. The old man rose to his feet, shaking 
all over, though from exertion of 
excitement it would be difficult to decide 
Warriors came forward and flayed the carcase, 
ripping out the vital organs while the heart 
still pulsed. 

It was lewdly grim, a grimness enhanced by 
the mutterings of the witch-doctor and the 
crowd's insistent murmur rising to that wailing 
*‘Waaah!’ The light was grey and dim. | 
mopped my brow. I needed a drink or a 
smoke, but I couldn't have stomached either 
they'd have made me sick 
witchery | was watching, and | began to get 
a good idea why it was forbidden by the 
Government. Just one step backward into the 
blackness of magic and it would appear logical 
to substitute a young girl for the animal 
sacrifice——probably was, before the white man 
established his rule, probably still is in the 
depths of the forests of Africa. 

When the warriors had finished carving up 
the body they handed certain parts to the 
medicine-man. He started jabbering at the 
two principals again and gave each of them 
one of the goat's eyeballs. He made them 
repeat after him: ‘// / lie, may M’'Ungu 
strike me as I strike this goat.” The witch- 
doctor threw the herb faggot over their heads, 
and the men stabbed the eyeballs with the 
long thorns and sucked them dry. 

Then suddenly the medicine-man turned on 
his heel and without another word walked out 


whether 


This was loathsome 


a gap that was made 


stalked 


immediately 


of the arena through 
with frightened alacrity He 
down the hill, and 
dispersed. Within seconds they had vanished 
into the darkness. Only the old Wandorobo 
and I were left standing under the tree. It was 
like magic all right 
the midst of a multitude and the next we were 
alone on the misty hilltop 
Involuntarily | shivered 
an experience 
back to normal 
say chattily, ‘I 
What 
more?’ 
The old Wandorobo's face was grave. ‘If 
either man lied, M'’Ungu will act,’ he replied 
slowly. *The Bwana must wait.’ 
Weeks passed. Nothing happened 


away 


the crowd 


One moment we were in 


It had been quite 
| found | had to fight my way 

‘Well,’ | forced myself to 
don't think that 
next? Isn't anything 


much of 


comes there 


People 
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forgot my lost goats, and I went on a shooting 
safari because | was fed up with living on the 
farm with nothing but scrub goats. What 
with hunting, killing, curing, and disposing of 
my trophies, | was away for four months 
or sO 


Q* the day I landed back on the farm the 
noon silence was shattered by a shrill 
Kil-le-le from the women of the squatters 
who lived down by the river boundary. * Yoi 
ot -or oO) tu tu due du- tutu!’ they 
yelled in high fluting voices. Something was 
very clearly wrong. Men dropped their axes 
and crowded out of the thickets, those digging 
in the fields flung down their hoes and ran 
hell for leather towards the noise. Me, too 
We chattering mob of women 
milling around and pointing to a large herd 
of goats which was being driven towards the 
forest, as fast as grazing goats can be driven, 
by three strange youths The three were 
armed with spears and swords, but kept 
looking nervously over their shoulders at the 
screaming harridans 
The women declared 
goats were theirs and 


found a 


that 
were 


some of those 
being stolen 


Their men didn't wait for further explanations. 


They charged over the stream and made for 
the armed intruders. My herdsman, though 
unarmed, dived straight at the tallest of the 
three and clipped him a wallop on the side of 
the head. The stranger swayed dizzily and 
dropped——for the full count. The other two 
surrendered without resistance. My chaps 
made them carry their unconscious colleague 
back to my shack 

When the fellow woke up I intervened to 
prevent a second round. I| suggested that this 
was a matter which must be settled either by 
the magistrate in court or by the time- 
honoured East African custom of Kiama—a 
Council of Elders from the various sections of 
the tribes resident in the district. Unani- 
mously the three chose Kiama. The Elders 
were informed, and arranged to sit in judgment 
the following day The farm buzzed with 
excitement 

When the hour arrived, the court assembled 
in one of my paddocks. A goat, the court's 
fee, was provided, and the Elders, having 
inspected it and found it adequate, retired 
to the privacy of a mealie patch to ponder 
their verdict. Presently they emerged and 
stated that this was such a bad case that they 
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would have to reserve judgment until the 
following day. Before they left, however, 
they agreed with me that, if found guilty, the 
offenders would have to pay a higher fine 
than was usual, in order to discourage the 
thievery that was growing worse in our 
district. This decision was put to the prin- 
cipals, who were asked if they were prepared 
to accept the judgment of the Kiama. All 
agreed and expressed willingness to await the 
judgment until the day after 

The Elders withdrew 

Early the following morning I received a 
visit from the local European constable. He 
informed me that the magistrate had received 
a complaint from a native who said that I was 
mixed up in the business The magistrate 
ordered me to appear at the courthouse and 
give my version of the affair. 

I fumed. I hate courts. They waste time 
time! 1 wanted to get the matter cleared up 
quickly as I was scheduled to start on another 
safari in a day or two. The constable shrugged 
his shoulders and said I should see the 
magistrate if I wished to make any safari at 
all. Sol went. It was lucky I did. Things 
had been happening behind my back The 
tall ugly fellow who had been beaten up had 
gone to the police, in spite of his undertaking 
to the Kiama. Now he was plaintiff in an 
assault case instead of being defendant on a 
goat-stealing charge 

I told Wishart exactly what had happened. 
He was deliberately un-cooperative. He said 
I had assumed magisterial powers which were 
not mine to hold. He even quoted Latin at 
me. No /ocus standi indeed! He was quite 
rude about it. I've already said Wishart was 
an ass. If he had been one of those old 
pioneering administrators he'd have known 
that a Kiama was the most logical court of 
justice for Kenya natives when white courts 
were so few and far between. Unfortunately 
he was one of the new-look types who came 
after the country had been settled. All he 
knew of the natives was that they took off 
their hats to Wishart, crying loudly: ‘Hail, 
Big Master!’ 

Well, the upshot of the affair was that 
Wishart decided to try the case right away 
He found my herdsman guilty of assault 
unprovoked! I believe he did it because he 
hated my guts. And he sentenced my lad to 
two months’ imprisonment. He had, of 
course, to record all this, so, explaining the 
severity of the punishment, he wrote that the 





A 


plaintiff had previously suffered some physical 
defect and the accused's action had aggravated 
the trouble. The medical report had been 
definite on this point; the plaintiff had been 
permanently injured by the blow on the side 
of the head. 

I was mad as a dog. | pleaded, | argued, I 
cajoled, I swore To no avail. Wishart 
smiled benignly at me and, in legal language, 
told me to go to hell, or gaol! 

I felt rotten inside as | watched the prisoner 
disappear into the cells behind the courthouse 
and saw his troubled eyes peering through the 
iron grille as he took a last long look at the 
outside world. No freeborn man can bear the 
prospect of being fenced in. His unfettered 
life on the open veld breeds in him a natural 
claustrophobia. It's devilish to lock up an 
open-air man. By all that’s holy or unholy, I 
swore myself, one day I'll plant that 
Wishart in a cleft stick and watch it grow into 
a tree with him inside. The unimaginative 
toad! I walked away from the courthouse 
wrapped in wrath 


to 


November First Story: The Curse 


FORGOTTEN KINTYRE MURDER 


A quiet voice broke 
* Bwana, I told you.’ 

I turned, to find the old Wandorobo walking 
beside me. ‘You told me what?’ 

*Your boy will come home to his family, 
happy and well. Two months is but a moment 
in time. He is all right,’ he said. ‘But what 
of the other? He will never be right. He won 
in the white man’s court. But can that help 
him? He defied M'’Ungu. He lied at that 
meeting on the hill. Did you not recognise 
the Kikuyu who killed your billy-goat?’ 

It was true. Now I remembered the slit- 
eyed crook grinning at me near the goat's 
battered body. In memory I saw him pierce 
the eye of the sacrificial goat and swear: ‘If 1 
lic, may M'Ungu strike me as I strike this 
goat.’ The medical report was definite. . His 
eye had been damaged by the blow. He was 
permanently blind in one eye 

Magic? Coincidence? Hypnotism? Jus- 
tice? The Law? I don't know. It was all too 
confusing. Anyway, I gave up goat-breeding 
Wouldn't you? 


in on my freveric 


of the Mambo by Victor Chapin 


\ Forgotten Kintyre Murder 





DUGALD MACINTYRE 


HAD the story of the murdered dumb man 

of the Mull of Kintyre from my father, 
who, in turn, had it from his grandfather, 
Alan Macintyre. This Alan, born in 1745, 
was actually the last professional fox-hunter 
of Kintyre, and also its last bard. He was an 
educated man, and acted, too, as letter-writer 
to his neighbours, who neither read 
nor write. As well, he was a representative 
of law and order in the peninsula to some 
extent, and so it came about that the thief- 
catcher of Campbeltown and district often 


could 


applied to the fox-hunter when cattle or sheep 
went missing from any of the farms 

At the time the story opens, a light-coloured 
dun cow had apparently been stolen from the 
farm at Lintmill, which lies at no great distance 
from the Mull of Kintyre. The thief-catcher 
of the period was the sole official representative 
of the law in the district 

A dumb man whose headquarters were near 
the town of Campbeltown also went amissing 
after the yellow cow had disappeared, and so 
it came about that the fox-hunter was applied 
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to by the thief-catcher for his aid in searching 
the wild cliffs of the Mull with his fox-hunting 
pack as aids 

The missing man was a great favourite in 
the Southend district, where it was his habit 
to go from farm to farm, spending a night or 
two at each farm. The dummy was amiable 
and intelligent, and he could talk on his fingers, 
so that he could retail news. 

The thief-catcher had traced the progress 
of the dumb man from Campbeltown, which 
was his headquarters, to Homeston, a farm 
about five miles from Campbeltown, and then 
to the farmhouse of Glen Breckerie in South- 
end. The dummy had announced his in- 


tention of going further on right down to the 
shepherd's 


Mull, where occasional 
existed at that period. 


cots 


LAN MACINTYRE’S fox-hunting pack 
was a very mixed one. There was a fine 
old English foxhound from a famous pack, 
a great Russian wolfhound, and numerous 
terriers Certain of the terriers were very 
small, to follow the foxes into the clefts and 
recesses of the great cairns of the Mull. Some 
of those cairns hold piled-up boulders bigger 
than our modern prefabs, and each of those 
great heaps of boulders was searched in turn 
by Alan's dogs, while their master and the 
thief-catcher leaped from boulder to boulder 
as they followed the pack 

At one great cairn at the base of a wild cliff 
the pack gathered as if in council, and sniffed 
the air dubiously. As Alan and his friend 
drew near the halting-place of the pack, they 
saw that a certain large cleft between two 
giant boulders had been built up with sods. 
The sods were hastily removed, and there, in 
the cleft, lay the body of the missing dummy. 
A great knife-thrust in his body suggested 
that he had been murdered. 

It remained to get the body to Campbeltown, 
and, that unpleasant job completed, Alan 
took up the search of the Mull next day, with 
his thief-taking companion 

A mile away from the spot where the body 
of the murdered man had been found, Alan's 
dogs made another find. A second sod-packed 
cleft held the skin of a dun cow. 

There was no evidence as to the identity of 


the murderer. The nearest shepherd's cot to 
the spot was nearly a mile from where the 
body had been found. Alan knew the two 
brothers who lived alone in the cot quite well, 
and he described the elder of them as ‘a surly 
man’, to whom he hardly had cared to pass 
the time of day. Cattle had been going 
amissing in the district for a number of years, 
but the brothers had never fallen under 
suspicion. 


S the thief-catcher and Alan approached 
the croft the younger brother was seen 
to leave the premises hastily, but at a Gaelic 
command from the fox-hunter, the foxhound 
Gasgeach, followed by the pack, quickly 
rounded up the fugitive, who, with his 
brother, was made to accompany the repre- 
sentatives of the law while a search was made 
of the place. 

A strongly incriminating circumstance which 
came out in the course of the search was that 
the beef-barrel was full, and the brothers 
quite failed to make a likely story out of the 
manner in which they had disposed of the 
skin of the animal which had provided the 
beef to fill the barrel. The thief-catcher took 
possession of a skinning-knife found on the 
spot, and, some neighbours having gathered 
to witness the arrest, the dogs and other 
livestock of the unhappy brothers were taken 
care of, while the handcuffed pair were led 
away, first to Campbeltown jail, and then to 
Glasgow. 

The younger brother made a full confession 
of how the crime was committed. He and 
his brother had stolen the yellow cow from 
Lintmill in the night-time, and had got her 
safely home to their cot during the moonlight. 
They were skinning the cow next morning, 
and the elder brother had a knife in his hand, 
when the luckless dummy turned up and, most 
imprudently, showed by his gestures that he 
recognised the cow. A hasty thrust of the 
skinning-knife silenced the dummy for ever, 
and the innocent younger of the two brothers 
was involved with the other in his hasty deed. 

The actual fate of the two brothers, if told 
to me, I have forgotten, but I have a hazy 
idea that one brother was hanged and the 
other transported. 





The Innocents in Provence 





PHILIP 


“T'LL put these two over me shoulder and 

walk inland till someone says to me: “Eh, 
mate, what you got there?" and that’s where 
I'll end me days.’ - This was the answer of a 
seaman in the days of sail to a shipmate who 
asked what he would do when his time afloat 
was ended He would settle somewhere 
where oars were a curiosity, and the sea and 
its ways unknown 

A sailor's life may be different to-day, but 
as like as not the sailor will still dream of some 
peaceful countryside, with the 
running water in sweet contrast to the 
tumbling thud of the salt sea coming aboard 
and the shrieking strength of the storm. 

It was in quest of just such a place that my 
wife and I paid a round of visits to the house- 
agents in Cannes. For the past three years 
we had been living afloat in a small ketch 
which had been built for me when I retired 
from the Navy. In her we had visited most of 
the coasts and islands of the western basin of 
the Mediterranean, had had both the 
chance to choose our place of retreat, and 
enough of seafaring 

Its reputation for over-sophistication had 
prejudiced us against the French Riviera, but 
that prejudice faded with familiarity and a 
better knowledge of other places 
else where we had been was there to be found 
the combination of good soil and good scenery 
within such casy 


and 


Nowhere 


reach of a highly-civilised 
environment, and all set in an incomparable 
climate—especially if one could find some- 
where a thousand feet or so up in the cool 
detachment of the foothills of the Alpes 
Maritimes themselves. Hence our visits to 
the agents, followed by the usual inspection 
of their wares 

Our choice was easily and quickly made, 
but an unexpected one. We had set out 
simply to find some modest and pleasant 
place to live in. We found ourselves with a 


sound of 


WEYLAND 


reasonably small house, but with some four 
acres of rich land that had been let go to 
pieces, and, good though the land was, it was 
steeply terraced and therefore costly to work. 
Clearly | could only afford to restore it and 
keep it in order if it brought in an equivalent 
return. It must keep itself, in other words 
This was not at all what I had intended. As 
a boy in Australia | had had some first-hand 
experience of the doubts and hazards of a 
life on the land, and as a navai officer had 
seen other people suffer them in several parts 
of the world. However, this territory of our 
Provence 


choice seemed to be particularly 


blessed in these respects—-forest fires kept to 
the forests, prolonged droughts were unknown, 
diseases of crops were well understood and 
under control, and as for labour troubles, our 
numbers would be small, and one had to risk 
something. Anyway, here we were, for better 


or tor worse. 


|! one particular thing more than any other 
had influenced our choice, it was the smile 
of confident welcome that met us on our first 
visit. The smile was Luigi's. The previous 
owners, proprietors of a Parisian newspaper, 
had used the place occasionally in the summer 
for their holidays. Luigi was their gardener- 
caretaker and, for a man born to love the 
soil, had had to work under depressing con- 
ditions. His instructions had been to do no 
more than * faire le necessaire’ and, above all, 
‘pas de frais’, not even a thousand francs to 
replace a broken tile-—rather let the roof leak 
In the circumstances, he had done well, and 
later we were to understand what a truly 
sunny, faithful, and industrious disposition 
was reflected in that smile 

From the neighbourhood of Perugia in 
Italy, when work was scarce in the years 
following the First World War, a number of 
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Italian peasants 
families 
littoral 
dustrious 


had migrated with 
into the French 
Coming from 
workers, they 
themselves as labourers, gardeners, and 
craftsmen between the mountains and the 
coast from the Italian frontier westwards into 
the department of Var 
To-day, the second 
emigrants has grown up 


their 
Mediterranean 
generations of in- 


soon established 


generation of these 

All have learnt to 
speak French, the majority have taken out 
French nationalisation papers, and some are 
landowners of consequence They set a 
standard of industry, good manners, and, so 
far as we have been able to judge, honesty, 
which would be hard to equal. With these 
came Luigi, at the age of eleven, to grow up 
to be among the best of a good lot 

We had settled, in fact, in the middle of an 
Italian community; and the friendliness that 
surrounded us so unexpectedly soon came 
largely, no doubt, from the fact that we 
both spoke Italian. Indeed, as country-lovers 
knowing something of Italy, we seemed soon 
to be looked upon as less foreign than our 
Parisian predecessors 


*UCH misgivings as we may have had about 

the conditions of the property were more 
than made up for by its situation. From the 
paved terrace in front of the house, which 
faced southwest, the skyline stretched un- 
broken from Grasse, on the right, across the 
rugged contour of the Massif de Tanneron 
down to the sea, and up again to the pictur- 
esque silhouette of the old village of Mougins 
on the left. No near-by house could be seen, 
light and shade chased each other in 


. 


and 


ceaseless variety of changing blues among the 
hills and valleys of the middle distance. No 
sound intruded to spoil the appreciation of 
what one saw, except an occasional motor- 


horn too far away to disturb. It was easy to 
forget that most restless and 
sophisticated resorts in Europe lay but a few 
miles down beyond that skyline 

In front of the house the land fell steeply 
away in a succession of terraces. Parts of the 
retaining-walls are certainly centuries old, and 
for all one can ascertain the land may have 
been terraced first when it formed part of the 
Roman province of Provincia. Originally the 
which need no 
Some seventy or eighty years ago, 
when a private company laid on water to the 
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one of the 


terraces carried 
watering 


olive-trees, 


district from a mountain-stream, the olive- 
trees were taken out to make room for more 
profitable crops. On both sides of the 
property the olives of our neighbours were 
still standing, making a boundary for us, and 
a soft green foreground for the blues beyond. 

When we came to take siock, among the 
weeds and undergrowth, of what we had on 
the property, we found more than we ex- 
pected, but realised, too, that there would be 
a great deal more to be done than one man 
could possibly manage single-handed, as 
Luigi had had to try to do. The return which 
the soil must bring in to pay for the labour 
would have to be substantial 

We reckoned there were some thousand 
vines bearing wine-grapes and about two 
hundred bearing table-grapes. That would 
mean about six hundred litres of wine 
sufficient to last us comfortably through the 
year—and enough eating-grapes for the table, 
with some over for preserving, and perhaps 
a few for the market if we could get them into 
good enough condition. There was a small 
patch of jasmine remaining from what had 
been an important and valuable plantation, 
but the plants were some sixty years old and 
well past their prime. About fifty fruit-trees 
in various stages of disease and infertility 
would provide jam and fruit for ourselves, 
but nothing more for some years 

Finally, the lower half of the terraces, 
covering about an acre, was abandoned and 
completely overgrown For twenty years 
weeds and undergrowth had been the terraces’ 
only crop, and some of the retaining-walls 
were crumbling. These walls would have to 
be rebuilt before the earth was loosened, or it 
would all slip away in the first heavy rain, 
taking the walls with it. But the slopes were 
sunny and sheltered and the soil good and 
well rested. Here was an obvious source of 
revenue if one could afford the initial outlay 
to knock the place into shape 


E learnt that we were situated more or 

less in the middle of the jasmine 
district. In this area, not more than twenty 
miles by ten, some seven hundred tons of 
jasmine flower is grown annually to be 
distributed in the form of concentrated 
essence, by the factories in Grasse, to the 
perfumery trade all over the world. The crop 
had always been a very profitable one, because 
nowhere else is the combination of soil and 





climate found that will grow the flowers so 
rich in perfume 

Tools there were none, except a few 
ancient necessities belonging to Luigi himself 
Nor was there any of the rather complicated 
and expensive equipment with which wine is 
made. As there were a couple of dozen 
bottles of last year’s excellent wine still in the 
house, | asked how it had been made. 
Apparently by borrowing our neighbours’ 
gear—a kindly arrangement we were to learn 
more about later, and on which poor Luigi 
had had to rely for years for practically 
everything he needed. Much as we appreci- 
ated the friendliness of the system, we could 
hardly rely on using it permanently ourselves. 
It was too much like downright sponging 
We would have to buy quite a lot of tools. 

A motor-car, too, was a must. The nearest 
bus service was infrequent, overcrowded, and 
quite some distance away. Moreover, there 
would be all sorts of fetching and carrying to 
be done. But after paying for the place, there 
was not much money left to buy one 

In a démolisseur’s yard | found a discarded 
scion of the distinguished house of Talbot 
The lines were racy and it was clearly a car of 
distinction, for it was called a ‘torpedo sport’. 
One would guess that in its day it had belonged 
to some adventurous young man with a taste 
for speed and elegance. But its day was in 
1927! I bought it for fifty pounds 

Il am rather lazy about motors and do not 
know as much about them as I should. Tilly's 
(Tilly the Talbot was now her name) tyres had 
some peculiarity about the way they were 
attached to the rims. Whatever the method 
was, it went out of fashion in the middle 
"thirties, and no more tyres of that kind had 
been made, and no later ones would fit 
However, by judicious retreading of the 
existing tyres I reckoned to eke out the car's 
life. But it appears that to retread a tyre you 
have to have the right kind of mould. No 
one had seen, since the war, the kind of mould 
to satisfy Tilly’s fastidious tastes; but a 
sympathetic garage proprietor, no doubt with 
an eye to a cut out of the profits, gave me the 
address of another car-breaker who had a 
car with wheels that fitted both Tilly's axles 
and modern tyres. Three of these with their 
tyres cost me half as much as Tilly herself 
and gave an inverted penny-farthing effect, 
because the back wheels now looked, and 
were, much larger than the front 

Tilly continued to command both attention 
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and affection, but it would be tedious to do 
more than mention her more determined 
protests against an interrupted retirement 
Excessive vibration of the engine disclosed 
one of the feet of the engine-casting broken 
right through The differential, when it 
finally stripped, was found to have been 
running for a long time on far fewer than its 
proper number of teeth A rejuvenated 
differential threw an unwonted load on the 
propeller-shaft, which puzzled us by leaving 
us with the engine running, and clutch and 
gears in, while the car rolled gently to a stop 
When the propeller-shaft had been welded, 
the clutch took the strain-——and came to pieces 
But French ‘garagistes’ are famous for their 
improvisation, and, besides, | had been able 
to buy fairly cheaply an even older sister-ship, 
which provided spare parts that were near 
enough. So not only is Tilly sull running, 
she is gaining every day in reliability 

We learnt eventually that poor Tilly, rather 
like our property, had suffered from a previous 
owner. He was an elderly man who had 
bought an elderly car to learn on, thinking 
perhaps that it would be past the friskiness 
of youth 
to drive, and one day, entering his garage, he 
lost his head, took his foot off the clutch, and 
put it instead on the accelerator. The story 
has it that he broke his own leg, as well as 
Tilly and the garage wall 
that after she was ours! 

Wherever Tilly went she attracted kindly 
attention. Among her admirers were some 
members of a French football team in a passing 
bus, who, leaning well out of the window to 
admire, shouted to my wife: ‘Ca roule?’ In 
another key was the voice, that could have 
come only from Mayfair, which reached us 
through the window of a shining limousine 
saying: “Oh, my dear-—-look at that car 
isn’t it just bliss?’ Which all depends, of 
course, on the point of view 


In fact, Tilly was not an easy car 


but we only heard 


Al that was in June. Autumn rains, 
heavier than usual, and more tropical 
than we had thought possible here, gave way 
with winter to crisp clear cold nights and 
golden sunlit days 


With the rains of spring, 
and the return of summer 


we had seen the 
seasons turn their full cycle 

The lower terraces have been cleared, one 
retaining-wall rebuilt and others repaired, and 


now some twenty thousand new plants of 
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wild jasmine flourish in the almost virgin soil, 
waiting for the spring to be grafted with the 
profitable flowering plant. On another 
terrace five hundred healthy young vines wait 
also for the spring, to be grafted with table- 
grapes for the market. 

The fruit-trees, still far from healthy, have 
been relieved of all their dead wood and have 
begun their convalescence. Twenty or thirty 
robust young cherry-trees now keep them 
company and bring along a little new blood. 

Luigi smiles as never before, and has 
become a man of some importance in the 
neighbourhood now that he has a few new 
tools to lend out to the neighbours, whose 
own rather meagre supply was always at his 
disposal in the lean years 

Of our first cru of wine, both white and red, 
only a few bottles remain, and very pleasant 
it has been. This season's vintage is already 
safely fermenting in its glass bonbonnes, where 
it will stay tll March. This time we have 
made some rosé, as well as white and red 


And I begin to understand the elements of the 
game—the difference between rosé and red, 
for example, and why white grapes can be 
put into red wine, but not red grapes into 
white. 

In our also old, but more roomy, Ford 
station-wagon we often pass Tilly on the road. 
She has settled down to reliable service in the 
hands of a neighbouring farmer, and carries 
a light lorry body made by the village carpen- 
ter and painted a tasty shade of egg-shell blue, 
of which we feel she must be very proud 
indeed. 

There are still uncertainties ahead, but when 
we count our blessings, which are many, the 
one we set most store by is that we have under 
us a bed that is still, and over us a watertight 
roof. In the nights when the distant sea 
pounds out its thunder, and the mistral howls 
its venom from the west, or the rain drives in 
a drenching deluge from the east, we can lie 
and listen, warm and still, and there till 
morning we Can Stay. 


In Woodlands 


Watch yourself in woodlands, 
For there enchantment lies ; 
Bramble, sloe, and rowan 
Peer with goblin eyes; 

And mushroom and toadstool 
Like tinker-tents have grown, 
And fernseed and foxglove 
Make magic of their own. 


In springtime the birches 

Bear green and tender leaves, 
Standing forth like ladies 

With silken, hanging sleeves; 
And great oaks in autumn, 
Arrayed in red and gold, 

Lift crowned heads as splendid 
As hero-kings of old. 


Watch yourself in woodlands, 
For little paths run on, 
Coaxing you to follow, 


Then suddenly 


they're gone; 


And tree, and bush, and briar, 
That gather close about, 

May lay spells upon you 

And never let you out. 


ELIZABETH PLEMING. 





Pumpernickel 





DAVID WILLIAMS 


ITH an agility remarkable in one so 

rotund, Philbrick skipped back in order 
to take the shot. The home-made wooden 
racket swept upwards, and I, on the other side 
of the desks ranged to form a solid and wide- 
based tennis-net, squared to receive a raking 
volley. There came a rattling noise. I was 
conscious——only vaguely-—of something large 
and shiny and black rocking and toppling 
behind Philbrick’s left shoulder Then Sir 
Isaac Newton, with a shattering crash, fell to 
the floor. He lay there, as the waves of sound 
flooded the empty school, a mathematical 
Humpty-Dumpty, suitably demonstrating how 
inescapable the laws of gravitation are. 

“Nobody's heard it,’ Philbrick whispered 
hoarsely after a moment. 

I found it hard to believe that no one had 
heard that unique sound. Yet as I listened I 
realised gratefully that Philbrick seemed to be 
right. There was no pattering of running feet; 
there were no shouts, no ‘Hi theres’. It was 
Saturday iunchtime. We had lingered on 
after school, dodged Hodgkiss the porter as 
he made his casual rounds, and then started 
our game. The game, closely contested, had 
gone on for a long time 

‘If we put it all back, just as it was 
Philbrick was saying. 


I thought he meant Sir Isaac's bust, and 
felt compelled to interrupt. 
ass. It'd take weeks.’ 

‘No. I don't mean that 
where it is. But put everything else back 
shipshape, and then Fentiman ‘Il 
blame it on to Hodgkiss——or the wind, p raps. 
What else can he do?’ 

*You know dashed well what he can do.’ 


“Don't be an 
Leave that just 


scoot 


"ENTIMAN taught us mathematics. He 
was our form master, and it was in his 
room that we were standing. Furthermore, 
it was Fentiman’s treasured bust of Sir Isaac 
Newton that Philbrick had just turned into 
an untidy scatter of shiny, black rubble 
Fentiman was fat, with short legs and a quick, 
mincing gait. He kept the upper part of his 
body very stiil as he walked, so that, when he 
came down B corridor towards his school- 
room, his long gown concealing the twinkling 
leg movements, his progress became a sort of 
majestic glide. He was a rounded, laden barge 
nosing sedately up some smooth canal. The 
sides of the corridor fringed with scuffling 
boys-—the canal banks as it used to 
grow hushed as he passed, because Fentiman, 
outwardly flabby and unmuscular, was a 
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viper, deadly and swift to strike, one who had 
a long memory for slights and no tender 
moments 

We spent a disconsolate week-end. There 
were many things we had planned to do, but 
we had stomach for none of them. The thought 
of Monday, and Fentiman’s investigation 
probing its way towards revelation, sifting 
witnesses, putting hearsay through a sieve, 
shaking confidence, blanching and scarifying 
the face of innocence, chivvying till the flawless 
alibi began to look evasive—the memories of 
all the inquisitorial purgatories we had already 
lived through under him—all this seriously 
weakened even Saturday afternoon's resources 
of buoyancy and bliss, and made Sunday 
grim indeed 

Coming from church on Sunday 
night Philbrick summed it up. “We'll just 
have to hope he’s away to-morrow with one 
of his stomach attacks.’ 


home 


They were the only things about Fentiman 
that we liked, those stomach attacks. They 
and caused him to be 
blessedly absent for odd days, which gave us a 
respite 

‘It'd only be putting it off,’ I said 

‘Think of something better 
Putting it off’s better than nothing 


struck him frequently 


yourself 
You only 


go on living because you put off dying.’ 


In the ordinary way | could never have too 
much of Philbrick’s startling general observa- 
tions, but now | was only irritated. ‘Some- 
thing, something! What thing? 1—’ I paused 
Suddenly | knew what I was going to do. | 
had stopped in my tracks, surprised at 
myself 

‘Well, go 


»* 


on,’ Philbrick said ‘What's 
your idea 

‘To-morrow I'll take a holiday,’ I said, 
with splendid calm 

Philbrick’s response, when it came, was 
comradely Play wag. Shall we?’ 

I was borne aloft by the flattering disciple- 
ship of his ‘Shall we?’. 1 enlarged. ‘The 
We could go. Probably make a 
bit of money if we could only raise a bit to 
start us off 

Philbrick’s mouth opened and shut, and 
then opened again as he listened to this reck- 
‘What if we were seen?’ 

We had stopped again, having reached my 
gatepost, and | banged the top of it with my 
fist. “We won'r be seen, because everybody ‘ll 
be at school. And the place to go when you 


want to lie low is somewhere crowded. Time 
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‘Gosh! 


races are on 


lessness 


you knew that. Where do crooks go when 
they're on the run? London, every time.’ 

‘We're not crooks,’ Philbrick broke in 
piteously. 

‘It’s the same thing. And we can fake the 
absence notes.’ 

He started to move slowly on his way. 
‘I'll call for you in the morning,’ he said. 

I think he meant to be non-committal, and 
I was content not to try insistence. The giow 
that comes from a brilliant idea was beginning 
to leave me. *‘Toodle-oo,’ I said thoughtfully, 
and turned in. 


YAWNED over breakfast and ate little, 

waiting for Philbrick’s knock. This was 
usually a brisk and jovial performance, but 
this morning he contented himself with two 
deprecatory taps. I knew somehow when I 
heard them that he had decided to go through 
with it, and so there could be no going back 
for me 

*That boy sounds out of sorts this morning,’ 
my mother remarked with odious cheerfulness. 
I rushed from the room without a word, and 
out to begin what I now felt sure was going 
to be a day of doom 

‘Quick! Into Pardoe’s stable,’ 
said out of the corner of his mouth 
now and nine’s the tricky time. 
if anybody from school sees us.’ 

Pardoe was a milkman who lived almost 
opposite. He kept his float and pony in an 
outhouse. At this time of the morning he 
was on his rounds, so the outhouse doors 
stood open. A wooden ladder led up to a 
loft where Pardoe kept fodder. I climbed, 
rather awkwardly, because the ladder was set 
steep and my schoolbag thumped my hams. 
How fortunate, | remember thinking, to have 
Philbrick’s craftiness to rely upon! I had 
thought of none of this. I had drifted out of 
the house, vaguely wretched. Philbrick had 
grabbed me by the arm, and hoicked me into 
a world of swift decisions and swifter action. 

Parmiter, a large, majestic, and incompetent 
history master, swept by on a bicycle. Strange, 
I mused, that we could do as we liked with 
him, while the podgy and kittenish Fentiman 
I sneezed some of the chaff out of my nose, 
and Philbrick jabbed me. ‘Quiet, you ass. 
Just as he was passing.’ 

‘Funny smell in here,’ I said 
was only Parmy.’ 

*Parmy’s got a tongue 


Philbrick 
* Between 
We're done 


‘Anyway, it 


Parmy can talk. 





I wonder they let you out alone, honest I do.’ 

Deservedly snubbed, I lay quiet until 
Philbrick lugged a large watch out of his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘I pinched this out of a 
drawer. I think it goes all right. Got to have 
a watch on a job like this, and I knew you'd 
never think of it. Nine o'clock. Shove our 
caps and bags under some hay, and then 
hook it.’ 

‘What about getting ‘em back?’ 

*Pardoe’s got an evening round. And now 
stop drivelling. We're going to the library.’ 

Of that morning spent in the reading-room 
of the public library | remember chiefly the 
smell. This was compounded of the fume 
given off by the camphorated-oil protecting 
about fifty bronchitic chests and the reek 
generated by about fifty pairs of trousers 
being rubbed slowly up and down hot 
radiators. Labour was not short in those 
days, and the unwanted drifted into reading- 
rooms for warmth, coughed gently, nibbled 
crumbs out of paper bags, and coaxed them- 
selves into somnolence 

| looked across at Philbrick. He was 
Staring dully at a paper devoted to the 
professional interests of tailors and cutters. 
Shortly after that my bad night came to my 
assistance and I managed to drop off myself 
‘Come 
whispered voiced syllable in 
that morgue and the porter escorted you to the 
door. *We can be moving. Twelve o'clock.’ 


I woke to find Philbrick nudging me 


on,’ he one 


ROM about noon on race-days the crowds 
used to surge through the town on their 
way from the station to the course, and about 
half-an-hour later the road transport began 
to arrive—high, horse-drawn brakes with men 
clustered all over them as thick as pin-sized 
flowers over a cauliflower, T-model Fords 
down at the stern with the weight of four 
large men 
“Well, you were right about the crowds, 
anyway,’ Philbrick conceded. I said nothing 
I felt depressed. Keeping our heads well 
down, we trudged along 
I spent a miserable afternoon, so miserable 
that I even found myself thinking charitably 
of my frowsty morning. I had not realised, 
for one thing, what a tremendous amount of 
time is devoted at a race-meeting to purely 
financial matters. I had imagined relays of 
sleek horses galloping uninterruptedly through 
the afternoon. I had expected to be able to 


PUMPERNICKEL 


goggle at the horse's dilated nostrils as it 
threaded its way through the ruck to the lead 
Not a bit of it. Brief, distant scurries of 
horses, each with a bright blob on its back, 
sandwiched between vast, uneventful passages 
of time—that was all it was. ‘Why don't 
they get on with it?’ I asked Philbrick 
crossly. 

‘They are getting on with it. The racing's 
only an excuse, really.” Philbrick was 
infuriatingly lofty all afternoon, pretending to 
a knowledgeableness | knew was a sham and 
giving it out that he was quietly enjoying 
himself. In his efforts to impress me he 
became almost epigrammatic. ‘You don't 
come to watch winners. You come to back 
them.’ 

This really was too much. My bombastic 
talk of the evening before about making some 
money was forgotten. ‘Yah. Clever duck 
Go and back one then.’ 

‘Allright. Iwill. You'll have to go shares, 
though. I've only got half-a-crown, and | 
don't think they ‘ll bother with anything under 
five bob.’ 

*The bookies, you mean?’ There was awe 
in my Bookies inhabited a raffish, 
glittering world I was in no way qualified or 
inclined to enter. I scraped together two- 
and-six and handed it to him. ‘What'll you 
put it on?’ 

‘1 dunno. A_ discarded racing-paper, 
fluttery and under the chilly wind 
that was blowing, came to rest at that moment 
at Philbrick’s feet. He picked it up, and once 
again lugged out his enormous watch. ‘The 
four o'clock,’ he said, and then: ‘Gosh, look! 
Pumpernickel!’ 

‘It's a sort of bread,’ I said feebly The 
Schmidt family, whose strictly limited ad- 
ventures we were disentangling in our first 
year German Course, used to consume a great 
deal of it 

*Let’s put it on him. Poomp-ah-nickle.’ 
Philbrick’s imitative gift caught exactly the 
ridiculous accent which Mr Dahl, our Ger- 
man master, was trying to cajole us 
adopting. We both laughed. ‘Wait for me 
here,’ Philbrick said 


voice 


restive 


HILBRICK was away a long time. At 
any rate, it seemed long The brief 
cheerfulness engendered by his Dahlian 
rendering of Pumpernickel evaporated. The 
sickly depression came down again. Essenti- 
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ally a law-abiding child, I was as yet ill- 
equipped to smother the feelings of guilt and 
apprehension that writhed about unceasingly 
in the pit of my stomach like a couple of 
snakes. I was at the bottom of a dark well. 
The sides of it were slimy and smooth. The 
normal daylight looked down at me from 
above, bright and blue, the size of sixpence, 
alluring and hopelessly unattainable 
man would be sharpening his probes in 
readiness for to-morrow. To-morrow! I! 
would never be able to face it. To-morrow 
would have to be another skulking, anony- 
mous day like to-day Wherever could 
Philbrick be all this time? 

I was slapped with sickening violence on the 
back, and Philbrick's round, red face, beaming 
and excited, appeared beside me. He had 
some paper-money crushed up in his hand 
"We've won! Look, we've won! A hundred 
Gosh, I'm coming here every day!’ 

It was no good. I couldn't be pleased. 
Ihe money somehow made it worse. And 
that. Money, once it swelled in 
importance and turned to paper, was beyond 
my competence. ‘Better chuck it away,’ 
I said bleakly. ‘They'll only ask where we 
got it from.’ 

‘Rot. Change it anywhere. I'm going to 
get all this month's Sexton Blakes for a start.’ 
Ihe ummense power of money operating on a 
big scale displayed itself for the first time 
before me, and brisked up my wilted spirits 
a little 


Fentu- 


to eight! 


notes al 


“Come on 
Philbrick 
homing crowds 
entrance there was a clock. It 
past four. ‘There are,’ I 
pausing. ‘You're fast They won't 
be coming out of school for ten minutes yet. 


Don't stand there gawping.’ 


hurried me along through the 
Over the 


said twenty you 


said, 
I] bet they're going through it. It's Fentiman 
last period Monday.’ 

Philbrick pulled me sharply to the right 
His grip was fierce. ‘Not this last period 
Monday, ‘Look who's behind us.’ 

There, perhaps twenty paces away, unnotic- 
ing, gliding along in his purposeful, stealthy 
way, was Fentiman 

Oh horror! 
said 

*Don't be daft 
go slowly 


he said 


horror, *Let’s run for it, 
Turn the other way and 
He'll pass through in front then, 
and he won't see us. Anyway, | wouldn't 
care if he did.’ 

*Wouldn 't care?’ 
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“We ‘ve got him on toast, you goat. Where's 
Fentiman supposed to be at twenty past four? 
This is his third stomach attack this term. 
Don't you see?’ 

I weighed it up. Slowly I came climbing out 
of the deep well. The slimy smooth sides 
sprouted footholds as | climbed. The lovely 
blue daylight swelled from sixpence to a 
florin, and from a florin to half-a-crown. 
Soon it spread itself largely above me, 
reassuring and limitless and normal. Of 
course I saw. *Hey,” | said, as Fentiman slid 
through the gates ahead of us, ‘what about 
my share of the winnings?’ 


-ENTIMAN was speaking. 
measured, his grip on his audience 
unfaltering. Sir Isaac Newton had been 
swept up and placed on the desk in front of 
him. Exhibit One, as they say in the law 
courts. 


His tones were 


This outrageous act of vandalism was 
apparently committed after the end of school 
on Saturday. Hodgkiss tells me he discovered 
it when going his rounds on Saturday evening. 
Unfortunately, owing to my illness yesterday, 
the scent has been allowed to go cold. Perhaps 
the person responsible imagines he is going 
to get away with it.’ Fentiman’s bespectacled 
eyes roamed chillingly round the form: ‘Or 
persons,’ he added 

The form, primed and forewarned, sat tight. 
It was incredible that I should be enjoying a 
speech such as this from Fentiman. Yet 
enjoying it | was, wishing he would go on, and 
disappointed when he switched to a fresh 
topic 

‘Ah well,” Fentiman said, and smiled 
sadistically, ‘before we take the matter 
further I see there were two other absentees 
beside myself yesterday. I'll have your notes, 
please.’ 

This was it. 
would be 

‘We have no sir, neither of us.’ 
Philbrick delivered this with calculated and 
infuriating nonchalance 

Fentiman’s eyebrows went up. He was 
unused to this sort of thing from schoolboys. 
‘Both for one and one for both, I see. May I 
ask what you were doing yesterday? Playing 
truant, perhaps?’ 

‘Yes, sir.” Philbrick’s tone was exactly right, 
a mixture of insolent chattiness and good- 
natured surprise. ‘That's right, sir. We went 


This was how Philbrick said it 


notes, 





to see Pumpernickel win the four o'clock.’ 

Fentiman stared, his mouth open, his face 
suddenly cheesy, his fingers plucking at the 
hem of his gown. The whole lot of us started 
to chatter and laugh and bang the desks. His 
grip was gone, his spell broken. 

* Please, sir,’ | brayed above the din. This 
was how I was accustomed to talk to Parmiter. 


MALAYAN SEA-GIPSIES 


It scarcely seemed possible, somehow. *‘Who 
bust the bust, sir? What's Poomp-ah-nickle, 
sir? Did you back any winners, sir?’ 

I don't think Fentiman heard my questions, 
He was gliding swiftly out of the room as I 
put them. Gliding out of our small intense 
little lives too, because that was the last we 
any of us saw of him. 


Malayan Sea-Gipsies 


The Doomed Mawken of Lower Burma 





W. 


’Tis the broad and mighty sea 
That has made us strong and free, 
And will keep us what we are. 
F. E. Weatherly: ‘Go to Sea’ 


PECULIAR race of people, the Mawken 
or ‘Sea-Drowned’, but known to the 
Burmans as Selung or Selon, is found in 
rapidly dwindling numbers along the coast of 
the Tenasserim peninsula and among the 
Mergui Archipelago in Lower Burma. These 
strange sea-nomads rarely visit the mainland 
and so are little known to Europeans. They 
are presumed to represent a small remnant of 
a distinct race of people, akin to the Malays, 
who were expelled from the Malay Peninsula 
many centuries ago. 
heir habits, customs, language, and mode of 
life are entirely unlike those of any of the other 
races found in either Burma or Malaya. In 
contrast with what has happened in the case 
of many other small tribes of sea-gipsies 
peculiar to the East, the Mawken have 
remained totally unaffected by contacts with 
the advance of civilisation’s influences in 
Burma and Malaya. They are in all particulars 
true descendants of their ancestors of the 
distant past. The Mawken are a quiet and 
inoffensive people, extremely shy, timid, and 
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acutely suspicious of all mankind. The fear 
instilled in them by the Malays has left its 
indelible mark upon their natures and 
characters even to the present day. Through- 
out successive generations they have instinct- 
ively mistrusted all their feillow-men. It was 
fear alone, most probably, which caused the 
Mawken to develop into taciturn and un- 
sociable sea-nomads, making their chief 
habitat amongst the jewel-like islands of the 
Mergui Archipelago. 

It has been estimated that nowadays the 
Mawken tribe of sea-gipsies cannot number 
more than 800 souls. They are seriously 
threatened with extinction as an entity; and 
the time is not far distant, for the birth-rate is 
not keeping pace with the death-rate. Preval- 
ence of diseases, lack of medicines and medical 
supervision, a confirmed addiction to opium 
and liquor, and the extreme harshness of their 
daily lives are all factors which combine to 
render the Mawken a doomed race. No 
Government has yet been capable of devising 
a means to arrest the ultimate disappearance 
of these sea-gipsies, and it is unlikely that the 
Government of Burma, confronted as it is 
with many grievous internal problems, will be 
able to succeed where the erstwhile British 
Government of Burma failed. It is even 
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doubtful if the present Government of Burma 
spares a passing thought to the future or 
present well-being of these sea-nomads along 
their coast. 

The Mawken have adamantly refused to be 
moved from their customary habitat in the 
Mergui Archipelago. They may not possess 
many endearing attributes, but there cannot 
but be regret that before long these strange 
people must assuredly have passed for ever 
from among men. 


HE Mawken are genuine sea-nomads and 
are treated by all their neighbours as 
social outcasts. They resolutely eschew any 
form of intimate contact with near-by neigh- 
bours; lead their own hard and peculiar form 
of existence as individualists; adhere strictly 
to ancient tribal habits and customs; and, 
though now exiled to the territory of Burma, 
owe allegiance to none save only their 
particular headman They have no over- 
ruling chieftain. Each family or group is con- 
trolled by its own chosen headman, and the 
authority of this headman is the only one 
recognised 
The British Government of Burma exempted 


these people from payment of any kind of 


taxation. But I am tempted to speculate 


whether or not the present Burmese Govern- 
ment will continue this policy; they may even 
already have attempted to exact some taxes 


these 
would 


from very impoverished sea-gipsies. 
That be a cruel imposition. The 
Mawken are quite incapable of paying even 
a light form of taxation. They are slaves of 
the ocean, living on it and by its fruits; but 
their industry furnishes merely the bare 
necessities of existence They remain an 
acutely impoverished and extremely primitive 
type of people, while nothing seems capable 
of changing their lot for the better 

They make their homes in crude boats, 
roaming from island to island in the archi- 
pelago in quest of edible bird's-nests, sea-slugs, 
fish, shellfish, turtles, sapan wood, shells, 
pearls, honey, and beeswax. They barter 
their spoil with Malay and Chinese traders, 
who come out in prahus or junks from the 
mainland to strike harsh bargains with these 
simple-minded people. They are never paid 
in money. Cash is of no use to them, and so 
is spurned as being valueless. They receive in 
exchange for such things as they have to offer 
to the traders a variety of goods that are 
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scarce among them 
cotton cloth. 

Few travellers are afforded a chance to come 
into close contact with them and, to the great 
majority, the Mawken are quite unknown; 
whilst missionary enterprise has failed to bring 
these queer people under Christianising 
influences. 


rice, liquor, opium, and 


T was at Port Maria that I first encountered 

an ancient and gnarled Mawken, who 
squatted idly upon a fish-drying frame at one 
of their monsoon encampments ashore. The 
spot was a haven of well-timbered beauty, 
sentinelled by the giant tufted trees crowning 
the summit of Mount Elphinstone. Hope- 
fully, I sought a measure of enlightenment 
from this sea-gipsy about the true origin of his 
people. As I had not the vaguest knowledge 
of his own language, and he only possessed a 
slight command of Malay, the conversation 
was conducted under difficulties. He was not 
exactly communicative. The sum total of 
information gleaned from this man amounted 
to little enough, as was only to be expected. 
He spoke in mournful tones and was tantalis- 
ingly slow in answering my questions. | 
managed to extract from him that the Mawken 
came from all the islands in the Mergui 
Archipelago; that they were originally hill- 
people and greatly feared by all others, who 
studiously avoided association with them; 
that men who dived for pearls in loincloths 
made them feel sad, being not so expert as 
themselves, who dived naked; that they ate 
oysters on their feast-days; and that oil and 
sulphur was the treatment used for their many 
bodily sores. It appeared also that, as far 
back as tribal legends go, the sea-gipsies have 
lived on their crazy boats and led a nomadic 
existence afloat. 

At still another island in this lovely archi- 
pelago | watched the Mawken busily engaged 
in fashioning one of their peculiar dugout 
canoes, that serve both as a craft and more or 
less permanent habitation. Their sole tools 
were a crude axe, a knife, and a red-hot bar of 
iron. The bole of a tree, about 24 feet in 
length, was being hollowed out, but a horn- 
shaped bow left solid. Additional freeboard 
was provided by bulwarks made of long strips 
of cane, with ribs of bamboo to provide the 
necessary stiffening. On top of the bulwarks, 
extending practically for the entire length of 
the clumsy craft, was fitted a wide deck of split- 





bamboos laced expertly together with strong 
lianas. The deck was about four feet in width, 
with a mat-shelter erected at the stern. These 
cranky boats are propelled at sea or up large 
rivers by rough-hewn oars to which have been 
lashed diamond-shaped blades; but some- 
times a bamboo mast is stepped with a mat- 
sail to ease the heavy labour of the rowers. 
The anchor is formed of two heavy baulks of 
timber, hardened in fire. Both sections are 
lashed securely to form a crude hook, whilst 
a heavy boulder, bound by rattan to the shank, 
suffices to sink the anchor point downwards 
to the sea-floor. A primitive people indeed! 

On these frail craft the Mawken are born. 
On them, too, they spend the major portion 
of their lives. The only respite known to them 
is during the monsoon seasons of the year, or 
until death claims them, when their bodies 
are buried on the foreshore of an uninhabited 
islet. A creeper-decked tree serves as their 
tombstone. The sunset splash of a giant ray 
off the shore is their only requiem. 

Sea-slugs, pearl and pagoda shelis, and 
sooty béches-de-mer furnish the main harvest 
gleaned by the Mawken during the cold- 
weather seasons, being taken from the bottom 
of rocks or the golden sands of the sea-bed. 
When the south-west monsoon blows strongly, 
they camp ashore on an islet or island, 


devoting their energies to boat-repairs, and to - 


collecting bird’s-nests, sapan wood, turtles, 
honey, and beeswax. They know a precarious 
means of gaining a livelihood. All surplus 
gleanings of their harvest are bartered for the 
sheer necessities of existence; but, above all 
else, they crave opium. For a mere pill of 
opium a Mawken would cheerfully barter his 
soul. 

The port of Mergui, on an island at the mouth 
of the Tenasserim River, is the chief centre of 
the pearl-fishing grounds and is justly famed 
for this industry. The Mawken have played a 
major role in the immense success of pearl- 
fishing in the Mergui Archipelago. They have 
proved themselves to be matchless as divers, 
even excelling the prowess of the divers around 
the Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf or those 
from the South Sea Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. That, indeed, is high praise! Yet, 
indubitably, it is the rightful due of the 
Mawken. 


T Mergui I was afforded an unique oppor- 
tunity to study at close quarters these 
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strange sea-nomads, and also to learn some- 
thing about their manner of life aboard the 
sea-going caravans providing them with 
permanent homes. It was a remarkable 
experience. Soon such an opportunity may 
have become an impossibility. 

The richness of the pearl-fishing grounds 
around Mergui naturally created a strong 
demand for expert divers. Demands for the 
Mawken naked divers far exceeded the supply 
available. It will be a serious setback for the 
pearl-fishing industry at Mergui when Mawken 
divers are no longer procurable for such skilful 
work. 

Pearls in considerable quantities are found 
in the shells of an immense oyster, large beds 
of which exist in various areas of the Archi- 
pelago. The shells, too, are of marketable 
value and sold as mother-of-pearl. Nothing 
is wasted, ; 

It was an amusing mishap, occurring when 
the small coastal-service steamer was about 
to cast anchor off Mergui, that gave me a 
rarely-enjoyed insight into the daily existence 
of the Mawken. As we dropped anchor, the 
chain snapped and three shackles were lost 
overboard. The commander was exceedingly 
wrath, pointed to a small fleet of Mawken craft 
making for a passage through the matted 
mangrove vegetation, and bawled for the 
nearest craft to come alongside. It was finally 
induced to do so, and was made fast to the 
lowered gangway. A lively chaffering ensued 
between the commander and the Mawken 
headman, and, true to the custom of the East, 
was unduly prolonged. The Mawken pleaded 
earnestly that a supply of opium should be 
added to the fee paid for diving to recover the 
three lost shackles of our anchor, but this 
unlawful request was resolutely refused 

Meantime I leaned over the rails to study 
the craft and its occupants. The fetid stench 
ascending proved nauseating. The sea-gipsies 
were of all ages and both sexes, but each 
possessed a common feature—a horrible skin- 
disease, almost a coating, of badly-festering 
sores. The base of the sore was dark in 
coloration, but white at the tip Three 
Mawken manned the forward oars. One, an 
ancient hag of indeterminable age, with 
matted hair and garbed solely in an indescrib- 
ably filthy loincloth, drooped over the bow 
oar like an empty sack; at the second oar was 
a sturdily-built youth, semi-nude body devoid 
of all sheen and grey with the dreadful skin- 
disease; and at the third sat the diver, the 
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crinkled spade-shaped fingers of his work- 
worn hands curled rigidly around the loom of 
the oar. He was also the headman—a brawny 
figure of a man, aged about forty years, stubby 
hair already grey, flat jaundiced face with high 
cheek bones, and one eye missing. 

Amidships squatted a young girl, semi-nude 
body profusely plastered with mud, and 
straight black hair gathered carelessly into a 
knot at the top of her head in the fashion of 
Burmese women. She was instructing two 
younger girls how to make fibre-mats. A 
toddler, about two or three years old, pattered 
about the deck unheeded and unguarded, and 
as naked as the day he was born. If he had 
fallen overboard, there was no fear of drowning, 
for the sea-gipsies swim like fish almost from 
birth. Within the open-sided mat-shelter at 
the stern an ancient couple slumbered heavily, 
snoring an unharmonious duet: withered by 
age, lying flat on backs and immobile, they 
resembled two dead branches of a tree in a 
windless Alongside the sleepers a 
mangy pariah-bitch guarded her latest litter 
of nondescript pups, snarling uneasily if any- 
one approached, On the platform outside the 
aft-shelter lay a diminutive baby on its back, 
quite naked and staring up with unblinking 
eyes into the merciless glare of the noon sun- 
shine. Over the mite’s body, as also over all 
the craft, swarmed and buzzed a black cloud 
of flies 

The helmsman, clad only in a filthy and 
tattered loincloth, swayed to the rocking of 
the craft, his brown body liberally anointed 
with coconut-oil, so that it glistened in the sun. 
At the feet of the helmsman, beside a cooking- 


garden 


place composed of three stones standing on a 


sheet of tin, crouched a young woman cleaning 


a pile of fish for a communal meal. 
her back towards us. 


She kept 
It is the custom of these 
people that all girls and young women must 
keep their faces averted from the inquisitive 
gaze of but wrinkled hags 
shamelessly ignore such prohibitions. It was 
only too obvious that this young woman was 
an expectant mother and nearing her time. 


strange males, 


HE commander made his bargain with the 

diver. The craft went forward into the 
correct position and the wooden anchor was 
casually dropped overboard. Taking the end 
of our line between stained and broken fangs, 
the diver slipped unceremoniously over the 
side, bobbed once or twice whilst filling lungs 
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with air, and suddenly vanished under the 
surface to locate the cable lying six fathoms 
deep in the rips and whirls of the muddy out- 
flow of the river. I timed him. His head shot 
to the surface in exactly two minutes. He 
signalled that the line had been made fast; 
our end was secured round the windlass- 
barrel; and we hove away. But it soon 
appeared that the diver had made fast to the 
anchor instead of to the chain-end. The in- 
hauling ceased abruptly. Our needs were again 
carefully explained to the diver, now back 
again in his craft. He grunted loudly and 
promptly dived once more. Two and a half 
minutes later he again surfaced, guided himself 
by the ship's riding-cable, and spat out mouth- 
fuls of yellow water. This time the lost anchor 
was recovered, hauled up, the broken chain 
shackled to the inboard end, and we safely 
anchored off Mergui township. 

The sea-gipsies came alongside the gangway 
to collect the agreed reward—a bag of rice, 
twelve empty kerosene-tins, and a generous 
supply of oil for treating their ghastly sores. 
Further eager pleas for opium were ignored. 
But the commander did add another bag of 
rice to the fee already paid. 

Whilst this was in progress, I stared down 
at the queer craft alongside. The aged hag 
still hung inert over her oar; the infant 
roamed aimlessly about the platform; the 
couple of ancients snored rhythmically; and 
the helmsman swayed to the rock of the boat. 
The pariah-bitch had left her pups and was 
now nosing the reeking bilges for edible refuse. 
The young woman, back still obstinately 
towards us, had grown listless. Suddenly she 
ceased working, stared fixedly ahead, and a 
convulsive shudder rippled over her body. I 
heard her catch her breath sharply. She 
stiffened and rose, and then walked slowly into 
the aft-shelter; and, above the loud snoring and 
the gruff barks of the pups, my ears registered 
a low moan of human pain. Another life 
had been added to those on the crazy craft. 

Thirty minutes or less passed. Then I saw 
the young mother creep out of the shelter and 
proceed to bathe the newborn in a round 
earthenware dish before laying it down on the 
bare bamboo decking. Then she squatted 
down in her former place and resumed the 
task of cleaning fish. Like all sea-gipsies, the 
Mawken are hardy folk, both males and 
females. They needs must be, if hoping to 
survive their grim battle for life. 

The pitifully few survivors of these sea- 
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nomads would not change their mode of 
existence for anything offered, save only an 
abundance of opium. Well might they echo 
the lines of Barry Cornwall: 


The Great Shakespeare Mystery 


y 
a 


GREAT SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY 


I'm on the sea! I’m on the sea! 
1 am where I would ever be, 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence whereso'er I go 


EE 


MURIEL E. 


some time in the year 1794 Samuel 
Ireland, a respected engraver and author, 
by his young son, William 
Henry, returned to London after paying a 
fruitless visit to Stratford-on-Avon in search 
of original manuscripts from the pen of his 
idol, Shakespeare He was specially dis- 
appointed, in that he had gone to Clopton 
House, just outside the town, only to be told 
that the caretaker there had destroyed a 
basketful of papers in the preceding week 
a grievous experience for the man who had 
confided in his son that he would give his 
whole extensive library for only one genuine 
Shakespeare signature 

Back in the lawyer’s office in New Inn, where 
he was articled, William Henry, himself 
imbued with some of his father’s boundless 
admiration for Shakespeare, and being left 
to himself for long periods, embarked upon 
one of the most incredible forgeries in the 
history of literature Wandering around 
secondhand bookshops, he chanced upon a 
tract dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and, 
deducing from the ornate binding that it had 
been in the Queen's personal library, he pur- 
chased it and determined to establish it as an 
actual presentation copy. Returning to the 
deserted office, he penned, in a pseudo-archaic 
hand and using common ink diluted with 
water, a letter purporting to be from the 
author to the Queen, and attached it to the 
cover. On his way home that evening he 
exhibited his handiwork to a neighbouring 
bookbinder, saying that he proposed to pass 


A' 


accompanied 


HAMMOND 


it off on his father as a joke. The man and 
his two employees agreed that the letter looked 
most convincing, and one of them gave him 
a bottle of a mixture which would look even 
more like old ink. 

Samuel was delighted by his son's gift, the 
authenticity of which he never doubted. The 
dutiful son, having given his father this small 
happiness, was planning still greater joys. By 
a stroke of good fortune, a of 
Shakespeare's signature was published at this 
time, and William Henry was able to make a 
tracing of it. With the copy of the signature, 
his imitation ink, and his ability to write an 
old-time hand, he was now well equipped, 
and, working in the lawyer's office, he had easy 
access to paper of the right age and to legal 
seals. Copying the prose style of a document 
of the time of James I, he drew up a lease, of 
which two of the signatories were Shakespeare 
himself, and one John Heminge, of whom 
more hereafter. With difficulty, he 
removed a seal from a deed in the office, and 
affixed it to the lease, then, doubtless with 
much pride at his achievement, he presented 
the forgery to his father. Samuel was over- 
whelmed, and to express his gratitude he made 
his son a gift of one of the rarest books in his 
library To do William Henry justice, it 
should be noted that he was loath to 


facsimile 


some 


accept it 


NE would have thought that since his 
father had the 
signature William Henry's talents might have 
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now obtained coveted 
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been diverted to more legitimate channels, but 
not so. The enterprising youth was now con- 
sumed by a desire to give Samuel more 
pleasure, and to shield the name of Shakespeare 
from any ill repute. There was in contem- 
porary scholarly circles a certain amount of 
controversy as to the poet's religious con- 
victions, one faction maintaining that he was a 
secret Catholic. There was in fact a Catholic 
confession of faith, left by John Shakespeare, 
who was said to be either the father or the 
brother of William, and this inspired William 
Henry to draw up a similar confession on 
sound Protestant lines. 

Without even bothering to make a pre- 
liminary draft, he produced the astounding 
document, in which he likens God to ‘the 
sweete Chickenne thatte under the coverte offe 
herre spreadynge Wings receyves herre lyttle 
Broode.’ It will be seen that he had also 
invented a new system of spelling, and, since 
this was his first major forgery, he took pains 
to form the letters which occurred in Shake- 
speare’s own name as much like the originals 
as possible. 

It also became necessary for him to give 
some exnlanation as to how he, a lad of seven- 
teen, should have come by papers which were 
the envy of the academic world. So was 


evolved the story of the anonymous gentleman, 


one of whose ancestors had been connected 
with Shakespeare, who possessed a vast amount 
of Shakespearean material. William Henry 
claimed to have discovered a deed which 
established the right of this man to certain 
property, which had been involving him in 
much litigation, and in return he was given 
access to such of the manuscripts as he chose 
Strangely enough, no one seemed 
to question this excessive generosity on the 
part of the wealthy man to the lawyer's clerk. 

The confession of faith was a success, and 
Doctors Parr and Wharton, called in to view 
the priceless document and to interrogate 
William Henry, were hardly less enthusiastic 
than Samuel himself. Cried one of them: 
‘Sir, we have very fine passages in our church 
services and our litany abounds with beauties: 
but here, sir, here is a man who has outdistanced 
us all.” Even more satisfactory, all doubts as 
to Shakespeare's Protestantism had been swept 
away, at least among those who believed in 
the documents, and they were many, including 
James Boswell, who fell on his knees in thanks 
for having lived at the time of these dis- 
coverics. 
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to select 


ILLIAM HENRY, his vanity thoroughly 

aroused, was moved to further efforts, 
but it was essential to obtain an adequate supply 
of paper which might have been used in Shake- 
speare’s day, and an expedition was made to 
St Martin's Lane. Here there lived a book- 
seller, Verey, ‘a man of quiet and unsuspecting 
disposition,’ from whom, for five shillings, he 
bought a number of blank pages from old 
books. Then began the spate of poems, 
letters, legal documents, and plays which 
aroused the curiosity of the academic world. 

There was the letter from the Queen to the 
poet, which was intended—young Ireland 
being always mindful of the poet's good 
name—to prove that Shakespeare was « man of 
consequence to whom Gloriana herself would 
condescend to write in person. The royal 
signature was traced from an autograph in his 
own father's collection, but he overlooked the 
fact that at the supposed date of the letter 
Shakespeare had barely left his native town to 
seck his fortune. 

His virtuous soul deplored the ribaldry 
which, to his mind, marred many of the plays, 
and he set about revising and expurgating 
King Lear, saying that the bawdy parts had 
been added by the actors and did not appear 
in the original. He also attempted to treat 
Hamlet in like fashion, but the task proved 
too much. In the confession he published at 
a later date he said: ‘It cannot be said that I 
injured the reputation of Shakespeare; on 
the contrary, the world thought him a much 
more pure and even poet than before.’ 

In the face of this monstrous statement, it 
comes as no surprise that two new plays were 
‘discovered’, but here the author found him- 
self in difficulties, for he had announced the 
find to Samuel before writing a single line of 
either masterpiece. Such was the old man’s 
impatience that the son was forced to supply 
the play in fragments, as it was written, 
together with minor papers to keep Samuel 
satisfied. He had also to count the lines of 
a genuine play to assess the correct length, 
and had the misfortune to choose a long one, 
though he does not say which. 

Samuel was anxious to have the first play, 
Vortigern and Rowena, produced, and nego- 
tiated with the managements of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, finally selling to the 
latter, then under Sheridan. Even Sheridan, 
at no time a great admirer of Shakespeare, 
remarted that it must have been a very carly 
work, but he accepted it, agreeing to pay 
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£300 down and half the profits of the first 
sixty nights. 


le for William Henry, exposure was 
fast approaching. Already suspicions 
had been voiced, though the company of true 
believers was large enough for Samuel to have 
undertaken the publication by subscription 
of the now impressive number of papers. 
Once William Henry had narrowly escaped de- 
tection, for a certain Albany Wallis had called 
on Samuel, saying he was in a position to 
refute the entire discovery. In his possession 
was a deed signed by John Heminge, alleged 
co-signatory with Shakespeare in the early 
lease, and the autograph did not resemble 
that on the forgery. William Henry, simu- 
lating some anxiety, said that he must 
inform the gentleman from whom he had 
originally obtained the documents, and left 
forthwith to do so. Back in chambers, he 
hastily wrote out a receipt on which he signed, 
from memory, the true Heminge’s signature, 
and returned to Wallis with the news that 
there were two Heminges, tall John of the 
Globe Theatre and short John of the Curtain. 
He noted with satisfaction that the forging of 
the receipt and the invention of the tale took 
only one and a quarter hours. 

He saved himself for a while, but it was 
unfortunate that he should have lived at the 
time of the greatest of Shakespearean scholars, 
Edmund Malone, who was not to be deceived 
by the efforts, however ingenious, of a boy in 
his teens. On to the flimsy fabric of the great 
discovery Malone turned the heavy guns of 
his learning, and the whole structure crumbled 

Vortigern was in rehearsal, but the newly- 
arisen doubts had spread to the cast, Mrs 
Siddons refusing the role of the Queen and 
Charles Kemble acting in the title part only 
under pressure. Malone had not yet finished 
the massive ‘Inquiry’, which was to end the 
whole deception but, just before Vortigern's 
first night, he issued a handbill denouncing 
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the play as a forgery. Samuel counterea with 
another, in which he threw the play to the 
judgment of the people. Queues formed out- 
side Drury Lane, and playgoers paid the price 
of a box for standing-room in the pit. 

The first two acts were fairly well received, 
but the audience grew restive as the piece 
progressed—-after all, the inexperienced drama- 
tist had counted the lines in one of the longest 
plays. Tragedy turned to farce in the fourth 
act, when the heavy curtain fell across the 
body of a slain Saxon chief, who, ignoring his 
recent death, convulsed the audience with his 
shouts and writhings as he tried to extricate 
himself. Then, in the fifth act came Kemble’s 
fnal speech, in which occurred the words 
‘And when this solemn mockery is o'er,’ 
after which he paused and then repeated them, 
grimacing the while. A howl of mirth swept 
through the theatre. The public had delivered 
judgment, and so ended the first and last 
performance of the tragedy of Vortigern and 
Rowena. 

Malone's ‘Inquiry’ appeared in due course, 
and a committee of inquiry was established, 
the outcome of which was that the whole 
collection of papers was declared to be forged, 
though their true authorship was not immedi- 
ately made apparent, for the simple reason 
that no one, not even Samuel, believed that 
William Henry could have produced them. 
He had the grace to publish a confession, 
asserting his father’s innocence, though one 
gains the impression that he had enjoyed 
setting the academic world by the ears. 
Samuel, however, was a broken man, and did 
not long survive the discovery of the whole 
sorry business. By some poetic justice, William 
Henry, though no legal retribution overtook 
him, never met with any great success in 
later life, though he wrote a number of melo- 
dramatic novels which are not without merit. 
Moral questions apart, one is forced to feel 
some admiration for the lad who had the skill 
to perpetrate such a colossal hoax-——-which so 
nearly succeeded. 


October 


Again the leaves are falling, 

The bracken’s gold and brown, 
The caravans are trailing 

And trekking back to town. 


Again the robin's singing 
Where woods are going hare, 

The autumn in his bearing, 
The springtime in his air 


James MACALPINE. 
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Tide-ho! 





FRANCIS 


HERE'S not very much in the way of 

entertainment in our riverside village once 
it’s dark. Of course, the main of them have 
the radio, while a few have this TV, and there's 
always football pools to be done, but you 
won't have much difficulty finding most of us 
of an evening. And if we shouldn't happen 
to be there—-well, you can reckon it’s elver 
time, or else there's big tides running. 

So when Dan came out of the Pilot just 
before half-past eight, leaving the bar empty 
on a night in October, it was an casy guess 
that a tide was just about due. Elvers only 
come up in spring, as you'll know if you like 
them 

In case you should be a stranger to our 
river, it may be as well to say that every spring 
and autumn it has the biggest tides this side 
of China, or so I've heard. The water comes 
racing up the wrong way of the stream in a 
great wave, and if you don't know what you're 
at, it’s as well to keep away from the river 
bank at such times. But if you do happen to 
know your river, then these tides may do you 
a bit of good, now and again 

But to get on with what I was saying, Dan 
stood at the door of the Pilot for a while, 
watching where the others had gone across 
the bit of grass between him and the river. 
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They were heading away downstream. It was 
too dark to see much, but he could just make 
out the water by a light or two shining across 
it, and by the shadow of some withies growing 
along the bank. He saw the flicker of a match 
held over a pipe, then turned away upstream 
so sharp that he only just missed knocking into 
the policeman who was there, leaning on his 
bicycle. 

*Not bothering about the tide to-night?’ 
The tone of his voice annoyed Dan. This 
new cop was asking far too many questions, 
and remembering too many of the answers. 
Why couldn't he live and let live, same as the 
last one? 

*Me feyther and me granfeyther alus went 
down the Ness, so by yer leave I'm gooing up 
along for a change.’ And Dan strode away. 

*Tide-ho!’ The shout came faintly across 
the water. That would be old Fred down at 
Mason's Flat, which meant all of five minutes 
before the wave could reach the little inlet he 
was heading for. With the wind stirring the 
reeds, he could hear nothing of the hurrying 
tide yet 

*Tide-ho!" This time from the near bank, 
and clearer That gave him three minutes 
He hurried forward, crouched to make sure 
there was no helmet bobbing on the skyline, 





then slithered down into the mud of a rhine 

which is what we call a ditch letting into 
the river. It was deep enough to hide him, 
though the noise of his boots sucking their 
way out of the mud told that he hadn't 
moved far. 

Now the wave was coming, a faint hissing 
noise at first that grew until it put you in mind 
of a great steam-engine sleep-walking. It's a 
noise that would puzzle anyone who's never 
seen a big tide-—the bore, some call it. Doesn't 
seem natural for water to come up the way it 
does, tearing at the banks and swamping 
everything in its way. 

By his laboured breathing, Dan was 
struggling with something pretty heavy. 

The beams of light that had been lying steady 
across the river broke up like fireworks as the 
wave hit them. A hundred yards away now, 
and if you knew what to look for you could 
pick out the curl of foam against the far 
bank. Twenty yards—ten. Then a fountain of 
water shot up into the air as the great wave 
lurched over into the rhine. But Dan was up 
out of the mud, pushing frantically with a pole 
at something floating low in the water. With 
a terrific heave he got it clear and away 
upstream. 


: ND what might be going on here?’ It 
was the constable. 

Dan took his time answering. It was time 
that he needed, for all the while the water was 
covering his tracks and carrying IT away. 
*Just trying fer a bit of firing, which isn't a 
crime, so I've been told.’ 

The constable came a bit nearer, took off 
his glove, and handled the dry butt-end of the 
pole. ‘You're not trying to tell me that bit 
came out of the river, not by this tide?’ he 
asked. 

Dan opened his mouth, then paused as if 
putting away the first words that came to his 
mind. Then: ‘In these parts we mostly tries 
to ‘ook it out with a pole. "Ten’t so wet as 
jumping in after it. And we doos it cos we 
can't afford coal the way it is now.’ 

There was an awkward pause, until the 
constable remarked that there was no law 
against hooking things out. Then he slipped a 
boot along the pole that Dan had taken from 
the water and suggested that it wouldn't be a 
bad idea to have a hook on it for the job 

“Some doos it one way, and some another,’ 
Dan replied. 


TIDE-HO ! 


*That’s exactly my meaning,’ came back 
the policeman as quick as you like. ‘There's 
pulling in and shoving out, with a whole lot 
of difference between them." And with that 
he walked back to his bicycle, leaving none 
too pleasant a flavour behind him. Very soon 
his back-light could be seen going the same 
way the tide had gone. 


“OR some time Dan threshed the water 

aimlessly with his pole. This hadn't been 
a good tide, anyway. No timber worth having, 
and no beasts to be saved from drowning. 
Sul, it had served its purpose. 

*That you, Dan?’ 

He fairly spun round at his wife's voice, and 
asked her what she had come for none too 
smoothly. 

‘Came to see if you managed it all right.’ 
And she peered into the water rushing past 
the rhine. 

“You must ‘ave slipped along against them 
withies a bit quiet,” Dan complained. He 
didn’t care for the idea of being caught 
twice so easily. 

‘Well?’ she prompted, not being in any 
mind to argue about how she got there 

Dan lowered his head to make sure there 
were no more prowlers. ‘‘Er went a’right,’ 
he said. 

There was no sound for some time but the 
rippling of the water. Then: *Dan, you think 
you did the right thing?’ 

Even in the near-dark you could see the 
stiffening of his back and the setting of his jaw. 
**Course I done the right thing. No one see 
‘er come, and no one wunt miss ‘er now she ‘ve 
gone. That's ‘ow I sees it, anyway, and so'd 
anyone else if they'd got a bit of sense.’ 

‘Il hope so.’ She wasn't. nagging 
frightened. 

‘Right or wrong, she’ve gone, and there's 
none can swear to secing ‘er. So she'm best 
forgot.” 

The rest of them were now making their way 
back to the inn, but Dan got to work with his 
pole again. 

It was some minutes before his wife spoke 
*There’s no need to wait now, is there, Dan?’ 
she asked. 

He tossed a small log of wood from the 
river before he answered. ‘You best get off 
‘ome. I'll ‘ang around a bit and see ‘er down.’ 

His wife drew a quick breath. ‘Down? 
What d’you mean?’ 


just 
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It’s funny the way women never seem to 
understand tides the same way as men do. 
Dan explained, just like he would to a child. 
‘What goos up ‘ave got to come down agen, 
unless it should ‘appen to get caught up some- 
wheres. So if ‘er don't come back I might ‘ave 
to goo and see what's become on ‘er.’ 

She hadn't lived all her life beside the river 
without learning something of the way it 
behaves, but somehow she'd forgotten that 
IT would do just the same as the logs of wood 
and the rotten-—well, all the rubbish that does 
come up with the tides. She wasn't going till 
it was out of the way. 

‘Please yerself, only it won't get no warmer 
waiting. Three-quarter hour's flow, then a 
hour back. Won't be till after eleven, and 
that’s without ‘anging up.’ 

For all his suying that the job was all right, 
Dan would feel a lot happier when it was over. 

‘Wish we'd never seen her,’ his wife said, 
shivering 

‘That's easy said now. But it looked as if 
we was on to a good thing, first off.’ 

A long silence now, with even the ripples 
fading out. A sure signal to those who know 
our river. 


*She've turned!’ Dan was excited now. 


‘LOUDS had lifted a bit, so that you could 
just make out the river moving away 


down to the sea again. Ten o'clock came 
from the old church-tower, and soon after you 
could hear them saying their good-nights as 
they left the inn. Then lights began moving 
upstairs in the few cottages round about. And 
presently the ratchet of the sluice-gate clanked, 
showing that someone else had an eye on the 
tide 

For a long time it was that quiet you could 
hear the rattling of a cow-chain from across 
two meadows, and the yawping of a dog from 
over the river seemed to bounce off the front 
wall of the inn, if you follow me. The old 
clock was just striking eleven when Dan 
gripped his wife’s arm. ‘Sounds like ‘er 
coming now,’ he whispered, while his fingers 
tightened till they hurt 

From upstream he had caught the sort of 


ripple that only comes with something heavy 
floating down. With something heavy 
floating—down. He screened the light of his 
torch across the water. Now they could see 
it, long and pink, a body without clothes, 
floating so low that no more than an ear stood 
up out of the water. But judging by that ear 
it was a fairish-sized pig. 

As it came level with them, Dan spoke again, 
still in a whisper, but there was no mistaking 
the relief in his voice. ‘When ‘er do land up 
on the coast of America, or where else ‘er goes, 
they can figure out fer theirselves what ‘er did 
die of. It's bad enough dropping fifteen 
pounds, without getting mixed up with all 
them regulations and His voice trailed 
away as the body of the pig stopped moving, 
so that the water began to swirl past it. 

*Dan!’ His wife was so worried that she 
was screwing up the hem of her coat in 
her hands. 

‘All right. “Tisn’t my fault if ‘er’s got ‘ung 
up. Just as well it didn’t 'appen sooner.’ And 
with his pole he tried to push the carcass clear. 
But though he struggled like a madman it . 
would do no more than swing same as a 
pendulum, out into the stream and then back 
again. Then they saw that it had a rope tied 
to one hind leg. 

*Dan, it’s a judgment on us for doing it!’ 

*You shut up and get off ‘ome!’ But just 
as he got to work again his wife grabbed at 
the back of his old commando coat... She 
was staring across the rhine, pointing. 

‘Seems that you've been unlucky in having 
a pig drowned,’ said the constable. ‘Pity, 
with them worth so much.’ 

This time Dan could find no answer, so 
the policeman went on: ‘I'd better look round 
in the morning, just to get everything straight. 
Meanwhile my chaps will give you a pull out 
with her.’ He gave a hale upstream, and as if 
by magic the carcass began to move against 
the flow of the stream. 

*That all?’ asked Dan in a hollow kind of 
voice. 

‘Far as I know it is. You see, there’s no 
law against accidents like drowning.’ 

And the funny part of it is, Dan won't hear 
a word said against the police now. 
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N the 20th of October, 1822, I mounted 
outside the Oxford mail at the door of 
the White Hart in Bath, a little before eleven 
o'clock in the morning. Our route was by 
way of Tetbury and Cirencester, and then 
through Fairford and Farringdon. At Ciren- 
cester, there was a delay of two hours, the mail 
always waiting that time for the Duke of 
Beaufort’s letters. It was a slow coach at the 
fastest, and owing to this delay we did not get 
into Oxford until nearly ten at night. Of 
course, the passengers took advantage of the 
stay at Cirencester to dine, and I had my first 
experience of the sort of entertainment the inn 
we stopped at provided. The indifference of 
the fare was a standing joke. One man said 
there would be ‘a quarter of a donkey and 
some greens.” Another told a story of a goose 
which the waiter said was quite fresh, and only 
just cold. A person who was returning that 
way in a day or two opened the goose 
dexterously, and put the mustard-pot inside, 
closing it up carefully. When he came again, 
the goose reappeared. ‘This is the same goose 
I saw here the other day!" ‘Oh, no, sir 
quite a fresh one.’ It did duty now for the last 
time, for when cut open the mustard-pot 
appeared, to the joy and confusion of the 
waiter, who had been held responsible for its 
loss 
At Oxford the coach stopped at the Mitre. 
We were a heavy load and there was a crowd 
of people in the street—-gownsmen and others. 
Among them, I soon detected by lamplight a 
little man in a Bachelor's gown, wearing 
spectacles, who was peering into people's faces 
evidently in anxious search for somebody. It 
was an old schoolfellow of mine, who had 
been asked to look me up on arrival. When I 
had engaged my bed at the Inn, | walked with 
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It has been kindly placed at our disposal 
Hope. Of Robert Kilvert, John 


said that he left a fragrant memory behind him at Oriel.) 


him to his lodging in Tom Street, and he gave 
me some tea, which I had the bad manners to 
note that he measured out very sparingly from 
the caddie with an exceedingly small teaspoon. 


HE next morning I went to my College 
(Oriel) and was directed to the Dean's 
rooms, having asked at the porter’s lodge for 
Mr Keble,* to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction. I was shown into a room with 
folding doors, through which I heard voices 
in conversation. Presently Keble came in. 
He and his fellow tutors were busily engaged 
in arranging the lectures the undergraduates 
were to attend during the term. He read the 
letter I gave him hastily, holding it very near 
his eyes and mastering its contents in a very 
few minutes. Then he put a few questions to 
me about my reading—seemed to wish | had 
read more Homer, and posed me in the Sth 
Book of Euclid. ‘When can one quantity be 
said to bear a ratio to another?’ Presently he 
said: ‘I don’t know whether I myself, or one 
of my coadjutors is to be your College tutor 
It is for the Provost to decide.’ Shortly after 
came a message saying it was to be Hawkins ft 
by whom I was taken to the Provost's and 
introduced to him, having to sign my name 
in the College Books as a member. 
Hawkins then took me to his own rooms, 


* John Keble (1792-1866), before long to be- 
come famous as a religious poet and hymn-writer 
through his The Christian Year (1827), later to 
win note as toucher-off in 1833 of the Tractarian 
Movement, and after his death to have Keble 
College in the University founded in his memory 
(1870). 

+ Edward Hawkins (1789-1882), anti-Tract- 
arian, Provost of Oriel (1825-1874), having been 
elected in preference to Keble. 
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and gave me a slate and a piece of slate 
pencil, bidding me sit down, and leaving me 
to translate a few sentences from the Spectator 
into Latin. He soon returned, found fault 
with my Latin, but said I should soon improve. 
Then there came in a man with a scholar’s 
gown on his arms, which he put on me, and 
crumpled something into my necktie, which I 
found was a tiny pair of bands, about two 
inches long by half an inch broad. This was 
the signal! for starting to the Vice Chancellor's, 
whither Hawkins hurried me as fast as we 
could walk 

Hall, Master of Pembroke, was the Vice, 
and to get there | passed for the first time 
through the three quads of Christchurch. As 
we went along, we settled how | was to style 
myself, whether ‘Arm. Fil.” (Armigeri Filius-— 
son of an Esquire) or ‘Gen. Fil.’ (Generosi 
Filius—son of a gentleman), and decided on 
the latter, which was in my favour, as I should 
pay lighter fees. At the Vice Chancellor's 
door there was a crowd; amongst them a 
chimney sweep who was crying bitterly, his 
face very wet with tears, and grimed with soot, 
He had been arrested in his practice of the 
black art, and was in durance, waiting to go 
before the Vice Chancellor. Hawkins and I 
were shown in. The Vice Chancellor was a 
fussy little man, with a good deal of action. 
He was in full fig—-gown and bands. Hearing 
the noise outside, he cried in a commanding 
“What! Have we barbers here?’ To 
which Hawkins replied: ‘One of them seems 
to be a chimney sweep.’ 

I was then told to read through the ‘Oath of 
Supremacy’, after which he addressed me in 
Latin: ‘Tu fidem and I remember 
despising him in my heart for his bad and 
unscholar-like pronunciation, At last it was 
over. I had taken all the required oaths, and 
his last words to me were: ‘Now kiss the 
Book a very English version of the solemn 
words ‘ tactis sacro-sanctis Evangelii Christi 
and I departed, having achieved the distinction 
of being a member of the first University in 
the world 


voice 


EXT day, Saturday, October 23rd, our 
College met, every undergraduate being 
in his place in Chapel at Evening Service on 


the. day. Oriel, though a small College, only 
third rate as to size, was at that time of first 
distinction in the University, through the high 


reputation of the Provost and the four Tutors 
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(who went by the name of ‘Jove and his four 
Satellites"). I was therefore very fortunate in 
getting in, but | had to squeeze for it. The 
only accommodation I could get were two 
very miserable rooms at the top of a winding 
staircase, almost close to the College bell, 
which rung out with a deafening noise four or 
five times every day. For two years I had this 
noisy neighbour, and such is the force of 
habituation I at length became so used to the 
sound that when reading | was almost un- 
conscious of it, and often tried to recall 
whether it had rung or not. Being so high up 
and far above and away from other rooms, it 
was not very pleasant at first, when up late, to 
be conscious in my loneliness that there were 
movements about me and that something was 
walking in a faint way near me with occasional 
rappings on the wainscot of my room. One 
day, however, my familiar betrayed himself; 
I looked up and saw a pair of bright eyes 
watching me through the window, and became 
aware that my midnight visitor was an 
enormous rat, which haunted the premises and 
gave the raps by flourishing his tail and hitting 
it against the wainscot. 

I may mention that, before I left home, my 
eldest brother asked me some point-blank 
questions—-one was: ‘Can you swim?’ and 
when I said ‘No,’ the order he gave me was: 
*Then never get into a boat until you have 
learnt to swim.’ I did not learn to swim, and 
the consequence was I never entered a boat 
while | was at Oxford. Another thing he 
asked me was: ‘Can you afford wine parties? 
If not, don't give them.’ So, in making my 
purchases of china, etc., I rather overacted his 
instructions, omitting to buy either decanters 
or glasses, and, singular to say, | never drank 
a glass of wine there throughout my residence, 
nor any fermented liquor at all-—only water. 
It certainly agreed with me. I was in excellent 
health all the time, and weighed heavier than 
at any other time in my life. 


HE Exhibition I enjoyed from the College 

was unusually valuable, and more than 
enough to support me. There was, however, 
‘Officium cum Beneficio’. With two co- 
adjutors, the discipline of the Chapel was part 
of my duty, and the Latin Grace in Hall, before 
and after dinner. Being naturally nervous and 
shy, | remember the trial it was to me at first 
to stand up and say the Grace before all the 
College. That before dinner was a very 
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beautiful one, said to have been St Chryso- 
stom's; the other Grace was longer, and made 
mention of those to whom the College owed 
its existence. It was a thanksgiving. The first 
time, | got so nervous when half way through 
the second Grace that I stuck fast, and James, 
one of the Tutors, who was at the head of the 
High Table, very kindly and smilingly con- 
cluded it for me. He was a son of one of the 
former Canons of Worcester, and he shewed 
me much kindness while he continued Tutor. 
Poor James! He had peculiarities of temper 
and manner. The first made him the butt of 
the undergraduates, the other, obnoxious to 
the Provost and some of the Fellows. Uptoa 
certain point, he was very good-natured and 
unsuspicious, but the undergraduates had a 
habit of imprisoning him. Those on the 
opposite side of the table would push it very 
gently till it pressed slightly against him. On 
that, he would hop back his chair, and go on 
again. This would be repeated, and also his 
retrograde hop, till at last he was fairly penned 
into a corner of the room. Then the truth 
would flash upon him, and in a towering rage 
he would cry: ‘Gentlemen, this is abomin- 
able!" Nothing of the kind ever happened 
with the other tutors-—-Keble, Hawkins, Tyler, 
and, later, Dornford and Jelf.* 

Of Keble, | have many pleasant recollec- 
tions, although he continued Tutor only 
during my first two terms. He was a small, 
dark man, most unimposing in appearance and 
undemonstrative in manner and speech—the 
tones of his voice rather rough and unmusical 

very short-sighted, without any, even the 
most distant, approach to assumption or self- 
assertion, and yet commanding a degree of 
respect, and even reverence, such as is rarely 
met with. I never heard of the wildest under- 
graduate, with any of the feelings of a gentle- 
man, taking the smallest liberty with him. I 
have seen men who were up to anything in the 
way of frolic and irregularity subdued to a 
perfect decorum of manner at his lectures 
not taking advantage of his imperfect sight, or 
venturing even an aside or whispered remark. 
This may have been partly owing to the high 
reputation he had achieved, at a very early age, 
for talent and excellence of character. But, 
besides this, there was a nameless waft of 
simple goodness about him—the presence, as 
it were, of an unsullied, child-like nature, 

* Richard William Jelf (1798-1871), orthodox 


theologian, Principal of King’s College, London 
(1844-68). 


which put to shame all indelicacy or ir- 
reverence. It is astonishing, too, what an 
amount of pleasure would be caused by even 
the smallest note of approbation from him. I 
remember to this day the thrill of gratification 
when he came in at lecture time with a number 
of papers in his hand, and looking round the 
class assembled, with his short-sighted peering 
glance, singled me out, and tossed my exercise 
to me with a smile. It was more to me than a 


laudatory speech from anyone else. 


MONG the few distinctions I achieved at 
College, one was the analysis or abridge- 
ment of the sermons I heard at St Mary's. It 
was required of every undergraduate to send 
in on Monday the chief particulars and general 
tenor of either the morning or afternoon 
sermon of the day before. The intention was 
partly to ensure attendance at Church. This 
was often sadly and disgracefully defeated by 
some one man hearing the sermon and letting 
the notes he had taken serve several other men 
to make their abridgements from, they not 
having been to Church at all. By taking great 
pains, | generally got complimented on my 
exercises in this way: the examiner appending 
with his initials, sometimes * Very well,’ some- 
times even ‘Extremely well,’ and as | knew no 
idle men to laugh at and jeer me about this, 
| valued the approbation as something really 
worth having. 

Another part of our employment was to 
write an essay every week, in Latin and English 
alternately, on a subject which was posted in 
Hali every Saturday evening, and was to be 
delivered in the course of the week following. 
Then, on Thursday morning, after Chapel, the 
whole College, headed by the Provost and 
Fellows, proceeded to the Hall, and the best 
essay of the week was read by the successful 
author of it, from a desk in the middle of the 
Hall. When he had read it, he walked up 
through the thronged benches to the Provost, 
and presented the composition to him, 
receiving in return some courteous gesture or 
word of praise. This was much thought of, 
and I repeatedly had the honour of reciting 
my essay in this somewhat formidable 
presence. 


Y life at Oxford was very uneventful 
Few undergraduates, probably, spent 
the three or four years in a more quiet and even 
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I had one or two friends, very few 
acquaintances—no lounging in other men’s 
rooms. There was the two hours constitu- 
tional walk almost every day, from 2 to 4 
o'clock, in fine weather out into the country, 
when wet, generally in the cloisters at Mag- 
dalen, besides a run before morning Chapel, 
skirting Corpus and Merton into Christchurch 
meadow, down the Long Walk and round in 
front of Merton, home. My reading was 
carried on steadily, but from lack of sufficient 
funds I had not the advantage of a private 
Tutor to put me on the right track for success 


course 


in the public examinations. When the time 
came, I had read a great many books, but I 
had no one to test me in my accurate know- 
ledge of them, and so I went before the 
examiners at a disadvantage. I was nearly a 
week in the Classical and Mathematical 
Schools, and before it was over I was quite 
worn out, and sick in head and at heart, and 
broke down sadly towards the last. The 
consequence was that instead of being in the 
First Class, | was in the Third, both in 
Classics and Mathematics, to my great dis- 
appointment and mortification 


Salt Water Into Fresh 


T S 
. Je 


Mi‘ IST of the surface of the world is covered 
with water and the oceans contain 
like 300,000,000 cubic miles of 
Yet for lack of water for drinking, 
washing, cooking, industry, and agriculture 
many millions of people suffer from disease, 
malnutrition, and a very low standard of 
living Even in the most advanced and 
favoured countries the constant demand for 
more water for hygienic and industrial use 
creates problems 


something 
water 


The paradox arises, of course, because most 
of the water—-perhaps more than nine-tenths 
of it salts in sufficient 
concentration to make it unfit for drinking, 
irrigation, and most industrial purposes. It 
is a case of 


contains dissolved 


Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


Just as men have died of thirst in boats when 
surrounded by water, so large areas of land 
cannot support plant, animal, or human life 
even though there are countless millions of 
gallons of water athand. And in other large 
areas water is a very precious commodity, 
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whose scarcity and cost is indirectly re- 
sponsible for much disease and poverty 

The invention of a practical and economical 
method of turning salt water into fresh water 
satisfactory to plants, animals, and human 
beings would be one of the major inventions 
of the century, judged by the results it would 
have on the lives of many millions. Per- 
haps ‘invention’ is not the correct word, for, 
of course, there have long existed a number 
of methods of turning salt water into fresh 
which are quite practical. What is required 
is the improvement or perfection of them to 
the point where the fresh water would cost 
little more than that which comes from the 
taps of houses in lands of plentiful rainfall. 
The cost with the most efficient plants to-day 
is measured in shillings per 1000 gallons. 
What is needed is a plant which can be built 
to turn salt water into fresh at a few pence 
per 1000 gallons, or even less if the water is 
to be extensively used for irrigation. 


HE problem has long been scientifically 
investigated, chiefly from the point of 





view of ships. In recent years much more 
research has been done, partly because a num- 
ber of almost waterless islands have become 
of great strategic importance, partly because 
of wider appreciation of the benefits that fresh 
water would bring to under-privileged areas. 
In the United States the importance of solving 
the problem of salt water into fresh was recog- 
nised by Congress with a grant of over 
£700,000 for research and the construction of 
pilot plants. This was nearly three years ago, 
and the progress made has been so encourag- 
ing that it is believed the money will be forth- 
coming for a further programme, which the 
experts are confident will see the problem 
solved within a matter of some five or six 
years 

The United States Department of the In- 
terior responsible for the programme is likely 
to co-operate with other countries also under- 
taking research. The World Health Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations is intensely inter- 
ested in the subject because of the great 
amount of disease caused by lack of fresh 
water in many areas. 

There are a number of ways in which salt 
water can be turned into fresh. The most 
obvious is distillation, the process by which 
Nature working on a gigantic scale constantly 
refills our rivers and lakes with fresh water 
from the sea. The salt water is evaporated 
by heat. The water vapour or steam is con- 
densed to water again by cooling, the dis- 
solved salts having been left behind. Millions 
of gallons of sea water are distilled every day 
in ships and in certain areas where water must 
be obtained at almost any price. Aruba and 
Curacao sea-water distillation plants, 
and one of the first things which the ruler of 
Kuwait did when oil began to bring immense 
sums to his country was to buy a plant capable 
of producing 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water 
a day by distillation of sea water. Previously 
every drop of water required for any purpose 
had to be brought to this sheikdom on the 
Persian Gulf by boat. Now, however, Kuwait 
is turning its oil into fresh water, and a plant 
capable of giving 5,000,000 gallons a day will 
be built 

Straightforward distillation calls for a great 
deal of fuel. Even with improved techniques, 
in which some of the heat of the condensing 
steam is recovered, the heat energy required 
to produce 1000 gallons of fresh water is 
given as about 700 kilowatt hours. Kuwait 
is fortunate in having its oil available as a 


have 


SALT WATER INTO FRESH 


comparatively cheap source of energy, but 
the average cost of producing 1000 gallons 
of fresh water from salt is estimated at about 
23s. This is too high to provide water in the 
quantities required to transform a desert 
country. 

The economics of fresh-water plants can 
be considered from two points of view —the 
cost of installing the plant per 1000 gallons 
a day yield and the cost of producing 1000 
gallons of fresh water. Some methods with 
comparatively low capital cost may have high 
running costs. Others with low running 
costs may require a very large capital outlay 
The ideal with low capital cost and low 
running cost has yet to be perfected 


N improvement on distillation from the 
point of view of cost per 1000 gallons is 
the method by which water vapour from salt 
water is compressed. In condensing it gives 
up heat which is used to evaporate more 
water, the vapour being compressed so that 
the cycle continues. No direct heat has to be 
provided——only the mechanical energy needed 
for compression. Here the all-in cost of pro- 
ducing 1000 gallons of water is estimated at 
about 12s. But the capital or instaliation 
cost of the plant is about four times as high 
as with a multiple evaporator, a minimum of 
£1300 for every 1000 gallons of fresh water a 
day to be produced 
Many of the areas which lack fresh water 
have plentiful sunshine. The obvious thing 
is to use the heat (or energy} of the sun to 
evaporate salt water and condense the vapour 
Research in the U.S.A. suggests that the use 
of solar energy for evaporation becomes 
reasonably efficient when it amounts to an 
average of 2000 BTU on each square foot a 
day. This would yield a quart of fresh water 
a day. The solar energy required is found 
in most of the desert areas where water is 
required and the chief objection to this tech- 
nique is the high capital cost —at least £1000 
per 1000 gallons a day capacity. There is no 
fuel cost and the only energy required is that 
for pumping the water to the evaporators. A 
good deal of experimental work with these 
solar evaporators is being done in California, 
and it may be that in course of time the 
overall cost will be reduced, but up to the 
present the high capital cost makes the fresh 
water produced as expensive as that from a 
distillation plant. 
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JERHAPS the most promising method is 
based on the idea of removing the dis- 
solved salts from the water instead of the 
water the salts as in distillation and 
vapour compression. There is twenty to 
thirty much water as dissolved 
chemicals, and to take the chemicals away 
from the water instead of the water away 
from the chemicals has obvious advantages. 
This can be done in various ways. The dis- 
solved chernicals could be precipitated so 
that they fall to the bottom or are easily 
filtered. It is possible, but so expensive as to 
be completely impractical for a large-scale 
plant 
Another technique is to collect the dissolved 
particles electrically. Some of them carry a 
negative charge and therefore will be attracted 
by a The others carry a 
positive charge and will be attracted by a 
negatively-charged plate. The process called 
clectrodialysis is not new, but the develop- 


from 


limes as 


positive charge 


ment in recent years of plastic membranes 
negative 
ions to pass through them, but not both, 
makes it consider developing 
large-scale plants for the first time. In prac- 
tice, many membranes are placed alternately 
and an electrical charge applied. The result 
is alternate streams of salt and fresh water, 
and already experimental plants giving up to 
200 gallons an hour have been built 

In this process the costs depend on the 
amount of dissolved salt. In the case of dis- 
tillation or vaporisation it makes no practical 
difference whether the water is very salt or 


which allow either positive ions or 


possible to 


merely brackish—it is the water vapour and 
not the salt that is dealt with. But with 
electrodialysis the salts are taken out, and 
therefore the amount is of importance. The 
cost rises very rapidly with the concentration. 
With normal sea water, the consumption of 
electricity would be such as to make the fresh 
water even more expensive than that pro- 
duced by distillation, But with mildly 
brackish water, unfit to drink or for irrigation, 
the cost, it is estimated, could be brous,ht 
down to two or three shillings a 1000 gallons 
with a capital cost about one-third that for 
distillation. It is estimated that a million- 
gallon-a-day plant could be constructed in 
the United States-—where water is very scarce 
in some areas—for £100,000 

There are many areas with brackish water, 
and the electrodialysis process is regarded 
as one of the promising advances, 
especially in providing water for irrigation 
and livestock 

The considerable amount of research now 
being done may result in these methods being 
improved and the cost on a large scale con- 
siderably reduced. It may also result in the 
discovery of new techniques. In practice it 
may well be found that different methods will 
be required for different areas according to 
local conditions. Scientists are remarkably 
confident that within at any rate a decade it 
will be possible to provide fresh water from 
salt in large quantities at a capital and running 
cost which makes it practicable for irrigation 
use and that many s¢a- 
bordered deserts will be made fertile. 


most 


as well as domestic 


LL 


Ulysses Daunted 


I would not risk a holiday afloat 

Upon a luxury-liner, crowd-possessed 

For me the cruising types are at their best 
Pictured on posters, silent and remote. 

By unknown isles across the doubtful sea 


Ulysses 
From longeshore 
They 


sailed and knew the risks he ran 
sirens out to get their man. 
were no match for one so wise as he, 


But now with apprehension he would learn 
That they've abandoned their old habitat 
Speed is in vain for leaving them astern, 


For they've the means for making sure of that 


Sirens to-day can hardly be ignored 


By the seafarer 


finding them aboard! 


W. K. Howmes. 
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T dusk on a misty October day I crossed 
the bridge which spans the river a short 
distance upstream from the stepping-stones 
at the ford and reached the entrance gates of 
Glenshelister Castle. After prolonged absence 
from these familiar scenes | was once again 
on my way to visit my valued friend and 
crony, Mrs Gillies the Castle housekeeper, 
and was looking forward to yet another 
cheerful evening in her sprightly and talkative 
company 
Going on through the mist-deepened dark- 
ness under the driveway trees, | approached 
the main doorway, and as I came forward a 
cluster of lights suddenly shone out over the 
doorstep, to reveal Mrs Gillies herself waiting 
to welcome me in. *Man,’ she cried, * there's 
something in spaewifery after all! I found a 
big stranger in my teacup this very morning, 
and here he comes! As we say in the Gaelic 
“Is it you yourself, and are you still alive?” 
But I'm real glad to see you after all this long 
time, away in. I've been wearying 
for company, for, as usual at this season, the 
Castle folk have gone south for a while and 
I've the place to myself except for two of the 
girls, and old Erchie the orra man to guard 
us. Don't bother explaining now what's 
been keeping you away from Glenshelister, 


so come 
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for we'll both need all our breath for the 
stairs,’ and, in silence, she led the way up the 
winding staircase to the housekeeper’s room 
high in the turret of the original keep, around 
which the modern wings of the Castle have 
been built by successive owners of the estate 

In that cosy room a log-fire blazing on the 
open hearth sent glinting lowes to dance on 
the shining brasswork, polished furniture, 
and gleaming glass, and, drawing the curtains 
over the opaque outlines of the misted 
windows, Mrs Gillies said: ‘Let's sit in the 
firelight while we're swapping our news, 
and later on we'll go down to the gunroom 
and have our tea there in state. Oh, I'll not 
give you much! Only the usual two boiled 
eggs, and buttered scones and pancakes, 
baked by myself for your benefit. And I've 
some bramble jelly to remind us both of our 
youth, made from berries | gathered myself 
away down the Blarbuie shore, where you've 
often helped to fill many a basket yourself in 
your day. No, I didn't need to tramp all that 
way on my own two feet. Spry as | hope 
you'll notice | still am, that would have been 
a bit beyond me now | was fortunate 
enough to get a lift there and back from one 
of my younger admirers; but I'll be telling 
you about that jaunt whenever we get through 
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with our exchanges of gossip, and after you've 
heard all the clash of the countryside that 
you've always been so fond of coming here 
to entice me into telling you!’ 

A little later she picked up her knitting and 
said: ‘It beats me how you menfolk can sit 
hand-idle at the fireside the way you do. I 

time even in special 
If | did, more than one 
poor bodach in Glenshelister, and elsewhere, 


can't be wasting my 


company like yours 


would be wearing his bare feet in his bauchles 
Besides, | can talk 
your sorrow, 
fingers are 
Tuts! 
stitch, so you'll 


all through the winter! 


better, and, as you know to 


carry on at it longer, when my 
I've 
better 


No, you needn't 


keeping pace with my tongue 
gone and dropped a 
be quiet tll I find and lift it 
bother switching on the light, asd I won't 
need my glasses either. I've still got my good 
eyesight, whatever else about me has failed 

as you're thinking, though you're far too 
There 
ind now don't you interrupt me again 
flafteries I'm 


tell you about that bramble-picking 


smooth and tactful to say so outright! 
we are 
with any more of your while 
trying to 
trip of mine to yon grand bushes down along 


the Blarbuie shore one sunny day last month 


DON'T know if you can remember, but, 

in my young days, the road from Glen- 
shelister village down the lochside to what 
was then the new steamboat pier at the Point 
was notable for its condition and 
splendid upkeep. Credit for that was due to 
Euan Beg Cameron, the roadman, who took 
pride in regularly trimming the hedges and 
keeping the 
howked clear to free surface-water and occa- 


He had his own 


good 


verges and roadside ditches 
sional high-tide floodings 
way for with the road-metal 


When it was couped by the cartload here and 


dealing too 


there he just gave it a good rake-over and 
then left it to be sodden in by the rain, trodder 
rolled fairly 
passing farmearts 
motors first 


down by droving cattle, and 


smooth by the wheels of 
and gigs. And, 
came pioneering into this parish, he wasn't 


the only one that claimed, with justice, that 


when the early 


his was one of the few sections of road in the 
shire needing little or no improvement to fit 
it for the newfangled tratlh« 

*But the coming of the cars brought many 
changes here, as clsewhere The local lairds, 
and the took to motoring, 


and the paddle-steamer we used to know as 
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tourists, soon 


‘the Swift Boat’ lost so many passengers 
thereby that she stopped running up and 
down the Sound in the summertime, calling 
twice daily at the pier. Then goods took to 
the roads in motor-lorries and, for want of 
cargoes, the weekly luggage-boat went off the 
route to and from Glasgow round the Mull 
o Kintyre. As a result, the deserted pier 
began to go derelict, and the disused road 
between it and the village declined into a 
grass-grown track fringed by towsy hedges 

a sight that would have been a sore affront to 
Euan Beg, blessings with him, if the decent 
man had heen spared to see it, which he 
wasn't His but-and-ben yonder on the 
roadside near the pier has long been a ruined 
ruckle of stones; and there was little enough 
traffic down that way at all until during the 
war, when the timber-cutters were working in 
the woods above the Point. When they had 
dragging their lumps of 
along the remains of Euan’s road, it was, and 
still is, just a mess of deepened ruts and dubs, 


finished logwood 


strewn with broken branches and what not; 
and, nimble as you may think you still are, I 
doubt if you could manage to walk along there 
now, so you can understand how thankful | was 
for a lift in that direction after the brambles. 

‘Do you remember a girl called Flora 
Campbell, a bonnie, freckled redhead who 
used to trudge with the other Blarbuie bairns 
to school in Glenshelister? Her folk had 
Ardfuar farm on the hill above the Point, if 
that'll help your memory. Well, maybe she 
was either before or after your schooldays, 
otherwise you wouldn't fail to have mind of 
her—-you that always pretends to a special 
liking for redheads, when you're speaking to 
me that was one before my hair went snowy 
white as it is Now what has this 
Flora, or any other ginger-headed girl, got to 
do with me and my story about the bramble- 
gathering, says you? Well, if you wait a wee 
and don't keep on interrupting me I'll try to 
tell you 


to-day ! 


as was a nice, cheery lassie with 
plenty of friends, and she could have had 
But 
her constant companion and playmate was 
her near neighbour, Duncan Cameron, the 
roadman’s youngest boy, who travelled with 
her and the rest up and down the lochside 
road to and from school, and even when these 
two were only bits of bairns the Glenshelister 


lots of sweethearts, too, as she grew up 





gossips had them paired as sure to get married 
when they were old enough. A lot of silly 
blethers that was, for who among the prophets 
can foretell the like of that; and, as it turned 
out, the forecasters, male and female, proved 
wrong about Duncan and Flora. When 
Duncan left school, away he went to Glasgow 
to serve his time as a seagoing engineer; and 
though he and Flora remained chief, as we 
say, and kept up a correspondence for a good 
while, according to old Miss Donaldson at 
the post-office, who saw plenty of his letters 
passing through from foreign parts, they 
drifted apart. Then Flora married Johnnie 
Blair, son of the Inverlochan draper, and there 
she still is, helping him to carry on the business 
in fair prosperity, and with a good family of 
her own. 

“At the time, the mistaken prophets here 
made out that Flora had jilted her former 
lad for a better match, and broken poor 
Duncan's heart for him, but that was just 
ill-natured clash, for if Duncan's heart was a 
bit dented, then it has long since mended 
itself. Mind you, he stayed single, but many 
a seafarer does that, from choice, or, as you 
would like to say, because he's never long 
enough ashore anywhere to be taken in tow 
by some strong and determined girl! 

‘A year ago he was up here for a look 
round the old place, and he came to see me 
after spending a day with the Blairs in Inver- 
lochan. The rascal said to me he'd had to go 
and see his former flame, Flora the redhead; 
and, though he laughed and made light of it, 
I had a notion he was still warming his hands 
at that same lowe! He had made his last 
as Chief and was swallowing the 
anchor to take on as shore superintendent for 
the Line he'd served for a lifetime at sea, and 
he intended to settle down, still single, some- 
where near his work in London. 


voyage 


“EVIDENTLY Duncan had been greatly 
~ taken with the Blairs’ second daughter 
the one they call Florrie, not to get her mixed 
up with her mother, because she’s the living 
image of Flora herself as she was at the same 


age, freckles and all! I said he'd better put 
this Florrie in his will for some of the fortune 
he'd made in foreign parts, and he laughed 
and said he might even do that; and away he 
went quite cheery, and that was the last | saw 
of him. 

‘Well, Florrie was married three weeks ago 


BLARBUIE DOUBLE TWO 


on Saturday, to another Duncan, no relation 
or connection of the Chief Engineer's, and 
he was the admirer of mine that gave me the 
lift to and from the bramblie-bushes on the 
Blarbuie shore a day or before the 
wedding. At last May term he succeeded his 
father in Ardfuar farm yonder on the hill 
overlooking the Point; and for months past 
he was going back and forward to Inverlochan 
whenever he could, to see his lass and get on 
with the courting! On the Sunday when he 
and I were having a talk after the kirk he 
offered to take me to and from the brambling 
on the following Tuesday afternoon when he 
was running Florrie from Inverlochan to the 
farmhouse, to hang her new curtains or 
something of the sort, and bringing her back 
past the Castle round about teatime. I gladly 
made it a date, and they picked me up on a 
perfect September day down there at the 
bridge-end on the main road and gave me a 
grand hurl, with many a jolt and dunt, as 
far as the ruins of the roadman’'s cottage 
within sight of the remains of the steamboat 
pier. There they set me down near a telephone 
kiosk that was put up during the war for use 
by the timber-cutters, and arranged to uplift 
me at that point for the return journey. 

‘They were telling me that the kiosk was 
soon to be removed because it was so little 
used now, and Florrie said she was sorry for 
that, as it had been a good friend to Duncan 
of late-—-making out that he had popped the 
question from it because he was too blate to 
ask her to her face! We grinned and said they 
would both remember that telephone-number, 
whatever else they forgot, and maybe, when 
they got the phone into Ardfuar, he'd ask the 
G.P.O. to give them its number“ Blarbuie 
Double Two". And Florrie laughed and 
said that would be real handy for her, for when 
she had wearied of him and the blackface 
sheep in Ardfuar she could ring up her mother 
to tell her she was leaving him and coming 
away home to be comforted! 


two 


, FTER that cheery young pair had left m« 

I felt a bit lonely there on the deserted 
shore until I reached the bushes and saw the 
grand crop of big, black beauties, 
ready for the picking. You'll 
hope, that I always was a fair deacon at that, 
and it didn't take me long to fill my basket, 
yes, and a pail I'd brought with me forby 
I'll not deny, and you would be the last to 
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ripe and 
remember, I 
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blame me, that I had many a long thought, as 
I gathered, of other sunny Septembers at 
these same bushes, and of some special ones 
who used to share that ploy with me many a 
long year ago. 

*There was still plenty of time before the 
chariot would roll up to carry me home, so 
I set my brambles in the lee of the telephone- 
box and climbed cannily up the braeface 
behind what was once the roadman’s croft, 
wondering if the white heather was still 
plentiful in a certain nook among the rocks 
up there, as it was when I was a wee girl in 
Blarbuie. Without much seeking, I found 
what I wanted, picked a good handful, and 
scrambled back down to the roadside, where 
I sat in the sunshine, thankfully remembering 
the good fortune and good friends I've had in 
my day, whether or no that was due to luck 
brought me by heather, purple or white, 
picked on that same braeface overlooking the 
sea and the derelict pier 

‘And then | was startled by a sudden ringing 
from the telephone-box, and, though I've 
never really got used to these contraptions, | 
had to go and answer the thing, were it only 
to stop its noise. Now, I haven't the second- 
sight, and I hope I'm not superstitious, but I 
had a queer, cerie feeling that this was going 
to be a by-ordinary sort of call! I lifted the 


receiver and heard a woman's voice saying, in 


a soft, Highland accent: “ This is London. Is 
that a call-box at the roadside near a place 
called Glenshelister?" I answered: “ Yes,” 
and she continued: “Whoever you are, I 
know you'll gladly do a kind turn for a 
patient of mine, a very sick man who is a 
native of that place and has a fancy to listen 
and try to speak to any passer-by there who 
may answer this call. He seems to have 
noted the number some time ago when he was 
visiting his native parish, and doctor says 
though it may be too much of an effort in his 
present state we'd better humour him. By 
your voice | think you have the Gaelic? Well, 
that'll be fine for him. I'll put him on now 
and stand by just in case.” 

*Then a weak voice came whispering so 
faintly that I could scarcely hear, and, indeed 
| was so upset myself that I can't now recall 
much of what my caller was trying to Say. 
However, | answered as well as | could, 
speaking slowly in the Gaelic, telling him what 
I could see from the window of the box, and 
about the grand crop of brambies on the 
shoreside bushes in the sunshine. I set the 
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door open and held the instrument out, hoping 
he might hear the tide on the rocks and the 
seabirds crying overhead; and I think he did 
hear, for he whispered his thanks and seemed 
well pleased. After that, the line went silent 
until the nurse’s voice said she was afraid it 
had been too much for him, and she thanked 
me, in good Gaelic, saying she must ring off 
and attend to her patient, with the doctor who 
had just come in. I had it in mind to send 
some of my white heather to the poor fellow 
and asked for the address, but while the nurse 
was getting it for me the line went dead and I 
heard no more. 


: UTSIDE again, I sat for a while in the 
warmth of the sun, and you'll not wonder 
that I had my hankie in my hand, and needed 
it, too! Then who should come forward but 
Hughie Caldwell, the post-office lineman from 
Inverlochan, wheeling his red bicycle along the 
roadside grass. He knows me, of course, and, 
says he: “Was it you that was speaking on 
this line just now, Mrs Gillies? I'm sorry if 
I cut you off before you were finished, but 
I'm here to take away the instrument and I'll 
be back in the morning with some lads and 
the lorry to dismantle and shift the whole 
box. Oh well, I'm glad you were done talking, 
and, anyway, you can say it was you that had 
the last call on ‘Blarbuie Double Two’'!” 
With that, in he went, cut the wire, put the 
receiver thing in his pocket, and set off back 
the way he had come, leaving me alone again 
with some gey queer thoughts to ponder. 
*Wasn't I glad when Duncan and Florrie 
came to uplift me and whirl me away home 
here to the Castle; and if ever a body needed 
a good, strong cup of tea for solace it was 
myself that afternoon, I'm telling you! The 
young pair wouldn't notice how quiet I was 
on the journey, for they were full of their own 
happy affairs and the prospects for their 
wedding on the Saturday; and when I handed 
Florrie my bunch of heather, telling her to 
give it to her mother, with my love, she was 
real pleased and said she'd carry a sprig of it 
herself in her bridal bouquet and it would be 
sure to bring her good luck 
*Now I'll switch on the light and show you 
one of the wedding-groups that came in by 
post this very day. Like most men, you'll 
pretend to have little interest in pictures of 
that sort, but you'll look at this one, to please 
me, and so that you can tell your good wife 





when you go back home that I showed it to 
you. She'll be interested, if you aren't! 

*You needn't bother looking for me in the 
group, for, much as I'd have liked to see my 
nice, young couple wed, I wasn't there. |! 
had important duties here at the Castle that 
afternoon, and it’s always been duty before 
pleasure for me, I hope. Pity too, because I 
had a smart new coat and a braw youthful 
hat all ready for the occasion! I'm not daft 
enough to describe my rig to the likes of you 
that would only mock at me for a silly vain 
old body, but I'll write your wife with full 
details presently That’s Florrie’s mother, 
Flora Campbell that was, standing next to 
the bridegroom's father, and looking just 
splendid; and if you'll put on your glasses 
you'll see she’s carrying my white heather, 
and there's some of it in the bride's bouquet 
too, as Florrie promised. 

‘I took a run over to Inverlochan on the 
Friday, the eve of the wedding to have a 
crack with Flora and see the presents. We 
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were both a bit downcast that day after reading 
in the morning paper an announcement of the 
death of Duncan Cameron, formerly of 
Glenshelister, in a London nursing-home on 
the Wednesday, and couldn't but be re- 
membering him. I said nothing to her then 
about my telephone talk in the kiosk yonder 
at the roadside near the ruins of Euan Beg's 
but-and-ben, only a few hours before Duncan 
passed away. She and I have learned in our 
time that this life’s a strange mixture of sad- 
ness and gladness, but I hadn't the heart to 
cloud her gladness at a time like that with 
this story I've been telling you to-night. But 
she’s coming to see me here to-morrow, and 
I'll tell her then; and, fine | know, the kind 
soul will be sad and glad to know that, on her 
daughter's happy day, they both carried white 
heather from the braeside overlooking the 
remains of Euan Beg's once namely road and 
the old steamboat pier as a token of remem- 
brance of the one who made the last call on 
“ Blarbuie Double Two”’.’ 


The Curious Cult of Stones 





DAPHNE D. C, 
OMETIME about 2000 s.c. there came a 
fresh influx of men to the British Isles, to 
the English south-west, to Ireland, and to the 
western coasts of Scotland—men who had 
come sailing from the hot, dry lands of the 
Mediterranean, hugging the shores of western 
Europe, making settlements as they went. 
They were farmers, whose homesteads were 
placed on the high, dry, and readily-worked 
hillsides, often above the cultivation levels of 
to-day, for the rich lowland needed heavier 
equipment to bring it into profit; in many 
parts of the Scottish west they settled on what 
is now sterile peat-bog, for their coming was 
before the great growth of much of that bog, 
and the land it now overlies could then be 
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made use of. They were sailors, and some- 
times their great stone monuments are 
obviously connected with the sea and with 
harbours. They were traders, and in their 
time they began the exploitation of the gold 
resources of the Irish river gravels. They were 
the Megalithic people, so called from their 
cult of big stones, and they marked their tracks 
with great cairns, with stone circles like those 
of Stonehenge and Avebury in Wiltshire, 
Callanish in Lewis, and Stenness in Orkney, and 
with solitary standing-stones, for they brought 
with them not only knowledge of farming, 
of keeping domestic stock and growing crops, 
of shipping and of trading—they brought, 
too, a distinctive set of religious ideas, ideas 
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which have moulded folklore ever since. 

It would be idle to guess what the real 
nature of Megalithic religion was. We can 
only judge by the monuments. In the south 
the Megalithic people had buried their dead in 
rock-cut tombs or caves; later, when suitable 
places were not to be had, they constructed 
artificial the great chambered cairns 
that litter Scotland still and culminate in the 
complex of Newgrange in Ireland, where the 
huge stones of the structure are elaborately 
carved with Celtic geometrical designs. It may 
well be that those designs are in the nature of 
spells: you carved a charm on the hostile 
surface of the rock and so rendered it harmless. 
From the cairn, with its retaining kerb of big 
stones, it seems, judging by the cairns and 
their ringing circles in the Scottish Hebrides, 
came the idea of the stone circle: the kerb took 
on a nature of its own, broke free from the 
cairn, became a stone circle. The stone circle 
later seerns to have become a kind of stone 
calendar is supposed to be 
orientated on the sun's rising at different times 
of the year, Callanish on the Pleiades. Coming 
too, from a dry country, the Megalithic people 
brought with them a great reverence for wells, 
and from their time seems to date the cult of 
holy wells: the standing-stone is often to be 
found beside the well. 


caves 


Stonehenge 


Ihe idea of some special virtue in certain 
stones has, with amazing vitality, continued to 


Great Britain still cherishes 
her coronation stone, the visitors to Iona still 
pick up and take away the little green pebbles 
that are to be found on the beach where St 
Columba is said to have first landed. Martin 
Martin, writing of the Outer Hebrides in the 
17th century, told how the people made a 
turn’, that is a sunwise circuit, 
perhaps itself originating in sun-worship and 
the stone circles, around the Megalithic cairns 
on Sundays and holydays, and circuits of 
certain standing-stones and boulders are still 
made in Ireland in connection with pilgrimages 
to holy wells. Even to-day it ts quite casy 
about the ill-luck that 
followed the removal of a Megalithic stone 
or cairn 


the present day 


* religious 


to come on stories 


ANY traditions linger round the stone 
circles, later attempts to explain them 
when their real significance had been forgotten. 
In Mull, for instance, a certain friendly genie 


called the glastig, protected a family of 
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Lamonts, and when some raiders tried to steal 
their cattle the glastig turned both beasts and 
herself into standing-stones. Unluckily, one of 
the raiders struck and split the glastig’s stone 
and killed her, so the Lamont cows remained 
a stone circle! Other stones are said to be 
petrified men. Cornwall develops a Sabbat- 
arian theme with her Merry Maidens, a stone 
circle of girls who went dancing on Sunday and 
were suitably punished, a lone standing-stone 
beside the ring being the piper! An older and 
more accurate story comes from Ireland, where 
folklore tried to explain a circle of prostrate 
stones as a heathen temple flung down by St 
Patrick, though it seems that the stones were 
originally set in the position in which they 
now are. 

The lone standing-stone has a whole series 
of traditions of its own. It could be a 
Megalithic cult object, and some shaped 
standing-stones do appear to be part of a 
fertility cult and to be phallic symbols. The 
elaborately-carved Turoe stone in Ireland seems 
to belong to this cult. But standing-stones 
served many other purposes—-monuments of 
battles or the burial-places of kings, landmarks, 
boundary marks, and the Old Testament puts a 
curse on the man who moves a boundary-stone. 
The island of Lewis has a huge example, an 
unhewn monolith called the Clach an Trushal, 
18 feet 10 inches high, and traditionally said to 
be a water-carrier petrified by Irish wizards, 
as the near-by stone circle of Callanish has been 
said to be petrified Fingalians. You catch a 
glimpse of this same cult in the Old Testament 
account of Jacob dreaming of the ladder to 
heaven: when he woke he set up the stone he 
had used for a pillow as a monument and 
poured oil on it. Stones on desert routes, 
marking the way between Tibet and India, are 
said still to get a libation of oil from travellers. 
The pilgrims’ way, down the Ross of Mull to 
Iona, is marked by standing megaliths, set up 
to pin-point the road and carefully sited so as 
to be visible from far off. Even the matter-of- 
fact General Wade set up a standing-stone on 
his road from Dunkeld to Inverness, between 
Dalnacardoch and Dalnaspidal! It is a 
massive block some cight feet high, which the 
General amused himself by having erected 
beside the road. Tradition says that he placed 
a guinea on the top, for Wade was very tall, 
and that he found it still there when he came 
back a year later, in 1730. Wade’s stone still 
receives these votive offerings, and there is 
usually a small cache of pennies on its top. 





HEN Christianity first came to Scotland 

and to Ireland it found this deeply- 
intrenched cult of stones and had to set about 
Christianising it. The holy-well cult that went 
with it could be readily enough turned in its 
tracks by blessing the well and dedicating it to 
a saint in place of the old spirit of the spring 
The standing-stone rather similarly 
rendered harmless by cutting a cross on it, or, 
if the story about St Patrick and the stone 
circle has any foundation in fact, sometimes 


was 


by destruction of the stone or stone circle 

The cross cut on the standing-stone, how- 
To 
begin with, it was something small, that you 
needed to look for. Next came the idea of 
carving a cross boldly on a stone or a leaf of 
schist, and then that of carving ornament 
round it, or a Crucifixion scene. And finally 
the cross began to mould the rock, and Celtic 
sculptors hacked away at the stone and brought 
forth the glory and splendour of the Celtic 
high-cross { 

The Celtic saints acquired a number of 
traditions from other Megalithic sources, the 
most notable one being the often-told story 
of how the saint used a stone as a boat. These 
stones are still pointed out in many places, 
and in Ireland still form part of some pilgrim- 
ages held in honour of particular saints. Thus 
at Ardmore in Waterford there is a glacial 
erratic of conglomerate said to have brought 
St Declan’s bell, left behind by the saint in 
Wales, after him back to Ireland. To crawl 
underneath is a cure for various ailments 
Often pilgrims on these occasions take chips 
of these boulders, and one can link up this 
idea with a cult of smaller particles—the idea 
that earth from St Declan's grave at Ardmore 
is curative, that that from St Maelrubha’s in 
Applecross in Scotland will ensure a safe 
return to that place no matter where you may 
wander, and, a curious idea, best known from 
Tory Island off the Donegal coast, but also 
present elsewhere, that certain clays will 
banish rats and calm stormy seas. People still 
ask for Tory Island clay to use against rats, and 
Tory men still carry some in their pockets 
when going fishing. Linked with these ideas 
are the green pebbles from the Iona beaches, 
said to be safeguards against shipwreck and 
drowning and to be generally lucky 


ever, led to tremendous developments 


IG boulders, especially when carried by 
the glacial ice-sheets far from their parent 
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rocks, must always arouse interest and 
curiosity There are other traditions 
about them besides those explaining them as 
the ships of saints; many Scottish ones are 
said to be rocks flung by contending giants, for 
instance. Some have been split through by 
frost-—clach sgoilte, split stones, of the Gaelic 
Highlands—-and fresh material heen 
invented to explain the split. One such carries 
a story of a sword-blow by an indignant young 
man when the laird had kissed his mistress and 
the stone got the full force of his wrath that he 
dared not vent on the offender himself 

The cult of medium-sized stones is connected 
with inaugural ceremonies, as the induction of 
a king or chieftain Scotland well- 
preserved accounts of how the Lords of the 
Isles were inducted, standing on a special stone 
with a footprint cut in it, and promising to 
follow in the steps of their forefathers. Many 
clans seem to have had such stones. Dunadd, 
ancient capital of the kings of the Scottish- 
Irish colony of Dalriada, has a footprint cut in 
the living rock itself, and apparently intended 
for the same purpose. Ireland, at Tara, has 
the inaugural standing-stone called the Lia 
Fail. Scotland's most famous example is the 
coronation stone of Scone 

Then there are smaller stones still. Small 
boulders seem often to have been set on the 
graves of Celtic saints and were traditionally 
said, whether with any basis in truth or not is 
another matter, to have served the saints in life 
for pillows 


many 


has 


has 


St Columba's pillow, a round 


boulder with a cross cut on it, is still preserved 
in lona, and there are others of the same kind 


These small boulders have their own cult. The 
most famous collection are the Cursing Stones 
of Inishmurray, an island of Ireland off the 
coast of Sligo, on which is a well-preserved 
pre-Christian stone fort, with inside it the 
extensive remains of a later Celtic monastic 
settlement, to which the fort was gifted. Here 
is a stone altar with a collection of beach 
boulders, very the the 
saints’ pillows in shape and form, and some 
with crosses carved on them 


much after style of 
They were used 
in blessing and cursing, the stones being turned 
with the sun clockwise, deiseil in Gaelic, for a 
blessing, and anti-clockwise for a 
Similar rites of turning small stones are known 
from other parts of Ireland and Scotland 
Iona had a set kept on the base of one of the 
standing-crosses, and it was said that the end 
of the world would not come until the turning 
of the stones had worn right through the slab 
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on which they rested. Theisland of Arran had a 
small round stone which was said to be that of 
a certain St Moluag; it not only cured various 
complaints but was also held to ensure certain 
victory if the Macdonald of the Isles cast it 
before his men at their enemy. In Ireland, the 
6th-century St Gobnet of Ballyvourney in Co. 
Cork is said by tradition to have flung a stone 
ball at the castle of a robber chief, which he 
was building near her nunnery, and which she 
objected to. The ball destroyed the building 
and returned to the saint's hand, and the pro- 
cess was repeated until the robber, tired of his 
fruitless efforts, gave up. The ball, rather 
larger than a cricket-ball and of smooth dark 
agate, is to be seen to this day at Ballyvourney 
and is visited by pilgrims on the saint's day. 

Of these small stones, associated to-day with 
the names of Celtic saints, but in origin and 
idea pre-Christian, there is a widespread 
tradition that they are capable of movement 
under their own power, that, if they are taken 
away wrongfully, they will return of their own 
accord This was told for instance of St 
Olan’s cap, a round piece of white quartzite 
which rested on the top of a standing-stone 
bearing an ogham inscription in a Co. Cork 
churchyard and which was used for cures. 
The method was to put the cap on one’s head 
and perambulate, praying, round the church. 
The original cap was removed by the local 
priest many years ago because of its super- 
stitious use, but another stone has since been 
substituted! 

The Megalithic burial-cairns of Newgrange 
in Ireland were originally covered all over with 
white quartzite pebbles, so that they glittered 
in the sunshine, dazzling white. It is interesting 
to see how this love of white quartzites still 
persists, how people still like to pick up such 
stones on the sea-beach. In Ireland, it is 


possible to find modern graves decorated in the 
same manner as those of Megalithic New- 
grange, either with a simple collection of white 
quartzite pebbles or with the pebbles arranged 
in designs. I saw a very recent grave with the 
cross done in quartzites and with, in addition, 
glass floats used like the bosses of the Celtic 
high-crosses, the whole making a most 
effective and striking pattern. 


LL these peculiar customs associated with 
stones seem to hark back to those early 
Megalithic settlers and the ideas that they 
brought with them, together with their business 
ability and their skill on the land. And yet, 
though the idea persists—the tourist with his 
Iona pebble, the Scottish Nationalists and the 
Stone of Scone, the Irish pilgrim and the Celtic 
saint's boat—its meaning has been completely 
changed and modernised. The pilgrim is 
thinking about the saint, the tourist about 
the souvenir, the Scottish Nationalist about 
Scotland. The origin of the symbol has been 
as completely forgotten and lost sight of as its 
real meaning to its Megalithic originators, 
about whose actual beliefs we know virtually 
nothing. Nevertheless, the link is there, a link 
which serves among other things to highlight 
the extreme antiquity of Celtic culture, to show 
that the roots of Scottish and Irish civilisation 
reach back to a very distant and remote past. 
It is another aspect of the same story as that 
unfolded in the history of Celtic art, that 
enduring tradition and civilisation which began 
with the spirals on the Megalithic stones of 
Newgrange and continued through the blaze 
of achievement of the Celtic Church and then 
went on carving slabs and crosses in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland until Reforma- 
tion times. Our roots go deeper than we know. 


A 


Autumn 


She gives me back the spring I knew, 
A crackling wreath of brown and grey. 
She wears her own for all to view, 

To be ashamed is not her way. 


Roving her woods I watch her spill 
Fresh forests with a raindrop sound, 
Drowning in dark drifts deeper still 
The naked dreams gone underground. 


Her winds uncover stars for me, 

Her branches brave with power and truth, 
As the lost Aprii leaves the tree, 

Restore my faith, my love, my youth, 


MARJORIE STANNARD, 





Meet the Octopus 


PHILIP. 


EW animals suffer from such a false 
reputation as the octopus. Thanks to the 
imaginative efforts of writers such as Victor 
Hugo, and, in more recent times, of Hollywood 
producers, most people imagine the octopus 
to be a horrid and fearsome monster. 

One August when | was in Polperro the 
son of a local fisherman was exhibiting a live 
octopus which his father had caught. It was 
most interesting to watch the steady stream of 
sightseers as they crowded round to look at it, 
and to listen to their comments. Most of 
them had obviously never seen a living octopus 
before, except in the rather artificial atmo- 
sphere of an aquarium. Many of them clearly 
expected to see something very much bigger, 
although it was, in fact, a good-sized specimen, 
and nearly all viewed it with some degree of 
horror. In truth, however, the octopus is a 
most interesting animal, and, except for 
certain specimens occasionally encountered 
in parts of the Pacific, quite harmless. 


OBODY would guess on looking at an 

octopus that it was related to the oyster, 
the whelk, or the snail, yet this is the group 
to which it belongs. The cight tentacles or 
arms surrounding the mouth are developed 
from that part of the body which forms the 
snail's or the whelk’s foot. These arms, 
about which so much fantasy has been written, 
are broad where they leave the body and taper 
to very fine flexible ends, which the creature 
uses to extract meat from crab and other 
shells when it is feeding. 

The suckers, arranged in a double row along 
the under-surface of each arm, are also graded 
in size from an inch or more in diameter at the 
base to about one-sixteenth of an inch at the 
extreme tip. Every arm has upward of three 
hundred of these suckers, which are circular 
discs of muscle with a fleshy button in the 
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centre. When the arm is used to grip an 
object, the suckers are pressed flat on to it, 
and then this button is withdrawn, forming 
a vacuum. With all its suckers, an octopus 
has, of course, considerable gripping-power at 
its command. 

The body is an entirely fleshy bag, having 
lost the shell which is a characteristic of the 
group, and which its ancestors undoubtedly 
possessed. A good-sized specimen of the 
common octopus will have a body about as 
big as a coconut, and an arm-span of about 
five feet. In a really large individual the arm- 
span may extend to eight feet, with a body the 
size of a small football. 

The other prominent features of an octopus 
are a pair of rather staring eyes, better 
developed than in any other invertebrate and 
comparable with our own in efficiency; a 
pair of formidable horny jaws very similar to 
a parrot’s beak, and capable of inflicting a 
painful bite, though they are seldom brought 
into use even when the animal is picked up; 
and a respiratory tube called the siphon. In 
common with other molluscs the octopus 
breathes by means of gills kept within a 
mantle-cavity. A stream of water is alternately 
taken into this cavity to sweep over the gills, 
and expelled through the siphon, just as we 
inflate and deflate our lungs. If you watch an 
octopus at rest you can see the breathing 
movements. 

Unlike its relatives, the ten-armed squids 
and cuttlefishes, it is an inshore animal, 
preferring a quiet life. It spends most of the 
day hidden away in some rock-crevice, near 
the low-tide mark on shore, or in the shallow 
water just beyond. When it does stir it has a 
choice of three ways of moving. Sometimes 
it walks slowly along the sea-bed in a rather 
ungainly manner on its arms. At other times 
it rises into the water and swims by gently 
waving its arms about, the thin web connecting 
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the arm-bases helping in this movement. But 
if it is really in a hurry it can move very fast 
by jet-propulsion By quickening up its 
breathing movements it can send out a series 
of water jets from its siphon, each capable of 
shooting it two or three yards backwards 
through the water 


( *RABS and 


favourite 


lobsters are the octopus’s 
food, and its methods of 
catching them are most interesting. When 
hiding in its lair among the rocks during the 
daytime it is always on the alert for any crab 
which might pass within reach of its arms 
Its effect on crabs is rather curious. They 
seem completely hypnotised on seeing the 
octopus at close quarters, and, though they 
may raise their claws as if to defend themselves, 
they never bring them into use. It is, there- 
fore ~" easy matter for the octopus to throw 
out an arm and bring in its victim. Often it 
keeps the crab alive and untouched for some 
time before eating it, and during this period 
may collect many more. One octopus was 
observed to capture no less than seventeen 
crabs before settling down to its meal. To 
get at the meat within the shell the octopus 
pulls off all the arms and claws, and then 
extracts the meat with the thin flexible end 
of one of its tentacles, which passes it straight 
into its mouth. An octopus lair is often 
discovered by the heap of empty crab-shells 
strewn around outside the entrance. 

The octopus has a well-developed brain, 
and is credited with many feats of intelligence. 
Joseph Sinel, a well-known marine naturalist 
of an earlier generation, relates seeing an 
octopus kill a rockfish and hold it outside 
its lair as bait to attract unwary crabs. Unless 
very hungry, an octopus will not itself eat 
fish 

Lobsters are more difficult for the octopus 
to catch than crabs, because they are not 
frightened of it. It is, of course, the lobster's 
claws which are the danger Once the 
octopus has managed to grip these, the lobster 
is vanquished, but a prolonged battle of wits 
may occur before a really big lobster is 
overpowered. A story is told of an aquarium 
octopus which escaped from its own tank and 
managed to find its way to the tank in which 
the lobsters were kept. The largest lobster, a 
really magnificent specimen, engaged the 
octopus in a battle lasting many hours. By 
nightfall neither combatant had achieved any 
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advantage over the other. By the next 
morning, though, the keepers arrived to find 
the octopus sleeping peacefully, surrounded 
by the empty shells not only of its previous 
day's opponent, but of those of all the other 
occupants of the tank as well 


ECAUSE of its partiality for crabs and 
lobsters, the octopus can be a menace to 
the crab- and lobster-fishermen. Fortunately, 


it is really a warm-water species, and in most 
years it is not common in our coastal waters, 
though 


occasional plagues have occurred 
following a series of very warm summers. In 
any case it never ventures further north than 
our south and south-western shores. Around 
the Channel Island coasts it is more plentiful, 
and plagues usually start there a year before 
they extend to our shores. For example, in 
1899 and in 1900, following a series of excep- 
tionally hot summers, the octopus population 
in the seas around the Channel Islands became 
so great that the crab- and lobster-fisheries 
were completely ruined. Around our own 
shores it was not until 1900 that the numbers 
rose sufficiently to interfere with the fisheries. 
The fishermen had to find other means of 
employment until the cooler summers which 
followed again reduced the numbers. 

The chief enemy of the octopus is the 
conger-cel, which is particularly fond of it. 
The octopus’s arms, so formidable against 
shellfish, are powerless against the conger. 
Its only hope of escape is to swim away as 
fast as it can by jet-propulsion, aided by its 
well-developed capacity for rapidly changing 
its colour. Embedded in the skin there are 
numerous tiny bags of pigment with muscles 
attached to the corners. By contracting or 
relaxing these muscles the pigment areas can 
be varied, and hence the total colour of the 
body. Colour-changes in the octopus are 
almost instantaneous, being much faster than 
those in any other animal except the chameleon. 

And now, before we leave the octopus, 
what can we say about the sinister creature 
presented to us in story and film? It is 
certainly not our octopus, which is quite 
harmless. The larger species which exist in 
other parts of the world are indeed more 
like it, but they prefer to keep in deep water, 
though occasional unpleasant encounters have 
been reported. I think, you know, we must 
admit that the octopus of fiction may be good 
entertainment, but is bad natural history. 





The Guide 


A True Experience 





DOUGLAS 


HOSE who go down to the sea in ships 
have experiences of various kinds, some 
interesting, some amusing, and some quite 
baffling. This is one of the baffling kind, and 
I relate the experience without making any 
comment, as it is quite beyond me to offer 
any explanation. I could suggest reasons, 
but they would only be guessing, and ex- 
planations based on pure guesswork are to my 
way of thinking of little value. 
| was a passenger on a very comfortable 
American liner bound for San Francisco from 
a Central American port. A fine ship, 
carrying a full complement of passengers of 
varied races from the Central and South 
American countries, including a fair sprinkling 
of Americans going on vacation. We had a 
Guatemalan marimba band on board, as well 
as a number of other instrumentalists, so were 
treated to some very good music in the even- 
ings after dinner. The weather was perfect 
and the sea calm, with only a very slight 
suspicion at intervals of the well-known 
Pacific swell. Life was very pleasant and 
enjoyable 
I struck up an acquaintance with the Chief 
Engineer, the proverbial Scotsman. Who 
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ever travelled in a ship without at least one 
Scot among the engineer officers? We found 
that we both hailed from the same city and 
that we both had, in our youth, been taught 
the rudimentary principles of rugger at the 
same school. On learning this, the Chief had 
arrangements made to have me moved to his 
table in the dining-saloon so that we could 
talk, and we spent some time every evening 
having a long walk up and down the after- 
deck, while we smoked our pipes and talked 


of Auld Reckie 


E put into a port one afternoon to pick 

up some passengers and cargo. There 
was an American cruiser laying to an anchor 
in the bay, a smart ship, gleaming white and 
her brasswork shining in the tropical sun 
As I watched her, I noticed a duty boat leave 
her side and chug across to us. She carried a 
stretcher-case, who, on arrival, was hoisted on 
board and carried below 
which had been prepared and where our ship's 
surgeon took charge. Apparently the man 
had been accidentally shot with a bullet from 
a 45 Colt during a fracas ashore some nights 
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previously. He had been sent off by the 
American consul to the cruiser, where 
everything possible had been done for him. 
We were to take him on to San Francisco to 
be put into hospital there. 

Life went on placidly from day to day as 
the liner nosed her way steadily up the coast, 
and passengers made inquiries daily as to how 
the wounded man was progressing under our 
care. 

The Chief and I were having our usual 
evening walk some days later, when we both 
noticed a small bird alight on the cowl of a 
ventilator near the ship's stern. It resembled 
a small dove and was of that colour. It sat 
there quietly, not moving at all, and seemed 
almost to go to sleep. The Chief whispered 
to me to keep very quiet and not stir till he 
returned. A few minutes later he was back 
again, accompanied by the Skipper and two 
deck-hands. The quartet stood and eyed the 
bird, no one speaking. Presently, at a signal 
from the Captain, the two men commenced 
making a rope barricade across the deck so 
that no one could approach too near to the 
ventilator where our friend, the little grey 
bird, was perched. 

This done, the Captain and the two men 
departed, leaving the Chief standing there. 
‘Watch that little bird. Don't go near him 
and don't make any noise to frighten him,’ 
my friend said to me. ‘You will observe 
something in a few days which, unless you 
had been a witness to it, you would never 
believe. You would probably say: “Oh, just 
another tall one, and I was expected to believe 
it too.” You watch, my lad, and when the 


denouement comes | will tell you the rest of 


the story. It would spoil things to tell you 
now, so look on for the present, and watch 
our little friend.’ 


F COURSE, the story soon got round 

the ship and passengers came drifting 
along to have a look at ‘our little bird,’ as it 
came to be called. A quartermaster had to 
be stationed near to keep them from going 
too close and from talking too loudly. 

I followed the Chief’s advice and 1 watched 

I watched a lot—but I never saw any sign 
of movement at all. Our little bird just sat 
perched on the ventilator, seemingly asleep. 
I wondered how long this was going to go on, 
but the answer soon came. 

The following evening as we walked up and 
down, we noticed quite suddenly the bird 
come to life. As we stood and looked at it, 
the bird opened its wings and stretched them, 
eyeing us and looking around generally. 
Next thing it took off and went full tilt in a 
westerly direction, being lost to view quite 
soon in the rays of the setting sun. 

The Chief looked at his watch, noted the 
exact time, and then excused himself while he 
went below, asking me to await his return. 

He was soon back again. ‘There you are,’ 
he said. ‘Now will you believe me? Our 
wounded man departed this life about two 
minutes or so before our little bird soared 
away. It came and waited for the moment, 
and has now guided his soul to Heaven.’ 

*Oh yes, that is a great tale, a real tall one,’ 
I answered, laughing. 

‘Il have been going to sea for forty years 
and I have heard of such a happening before, 
but this is the first time I have been a witness 
to it,’ the Chief said very solemnly. 

I didn’t know what to reply. 1 was beaten. 
I had seen the thing happen. It was most cer- 
tainly a nice thought, perhaps too much in the 
poetic strain for some. But the Chief believed 
what he told me, and I could not advance 
any real argument in disproof. Can you? 


Song Unsung 


A thistledown of summer noon 
Silk-fingered falls as flake of snow, 
And like a fluttered shower of spring 
Brown, brittle bits of autumn blow. 


Clear in all dawns the beauty beams 
From morning's jewelled mantle thrown 
Wet berries, brimming petal-cups, 

A frosted leaf, a raindrop stone. 


And if my pen could touch its heart, 
Dipped in the dew-glow like a stem, 
Then I could write unwritten things 
And make a poem out of them. 


HazeL TOWNSON. 








Life in an Army Detention Barracks 





Captain FRANK STEANE 


E world in general, and even the Army 

itself, knows very little of what goes on 
inside detention barracks, or, as they are 
now called, military corrective establishments 
(M.C.B.). 

These consist mainly of two types—one for 
first offenders and young soldiers, the other 
for men serving longer sentences for serious 
crimes or repeated offences against military law. 

They are staffed, not, as is popularly be- 
lieved, by military police, but by the M.P.S.C. 
(Military Provost Staff Corps). The officers 
of this branch of the Army do not wear the 
M.P.S.C. badge, but are only attached like 
those of the R.M.P. (Royal Military Police). 

I was posted as a Company Commander to 
the M.P.S.C. in May 1945 and was dispatched 
to Glasgow, where I had to report to the 
Commandant of No. 4 Military Prison and 
Detention Barracks. This was situated in 
Barlinnie Prison, at Riddrie, a suburb of 
Glasgow. 

The prison was a grim building of five 
blocks surrounded by a fifteen-foot wall 
pierced with one small door in a gatehouse. 
It was shared with the civil authorities, $.U.S. 
(soldiers under sentence) occupying only two 
of the five main blocks. 

As Barlinnie was normally the civil prison 
of Glasgow, all the inmates were accommo- 
dated in single cells, which were built in tiers 
on both sides of a central hall in each building. 
The railed galleries on which the cells opened 
were connected to each other by stout steel- 
netting, to prevent men throwing themselves 
over on to the stone floor below. 

Padded cells were provided for refractory 
prisoners, and one building possessed a con- 
demned cell and a drop. No executions had 
taken place up to the time I was posted to 
the prison, but I understand that capital 
punishment has been carried out since the 
Army evacuated its part of the prison in 1946, 


The administrative offices were outside the 
main block, in the exercise yards, but the 
cookhouse was connected to it by narrow 
passages. 

All fatigue work inside the prison was done 
by S.U.S. under the direction of staff-sergeants 
and sergeants, the last being the lowest rank 
of N.C.O.s in the M.P.S.C. 

As No. 4 was a military prison as well as a 
detention barracks, the sentences of the 8.U.S. 
ranged from six months to five or even seven 
years. No soldier is allowed to serve more 
than two years in a detention barracks, after 
which time he is either released under a sus- 
pended sentence or sent to a civil prison to 
complete his punishment. This last is a com- 
paratively rare occurrence and happens only 
in the case of the more serious crimes, such 
as murder, etc. 

The men were confined for all sorts of 
military crimes, such as cowardice in the face 
of the enemy, A.W.O.L. (absence without 
official leave), refusing to obey an order, and 
even, in one case, murder. I had to interview 
the soldier who had committed this last crime. 
He was a decent sort of chap, a shepherd by 
trade, who had killed a friend with a bottle 
in a drunken brawl in Italy. He remembered 
practically nothing of his act and had received 
a sentence of fifteen years’ penal servitude, 
which would probably be reduced for good 
behaviour. 

During the time I was with No. 4 a C.O. 
(conscientious objector) was brought in to 
undergo a sentence of detention. Not only 
did he refuse to wear khaki but also to don 
any clothes at all. One met him stalking 
about the exercise-ground stark - naked, 
although when brought in for an interview 
with an officer he was modestly draped with 
an army blanket. 

In the main the men under sentence were 
not vicious, except perhaps in the case of 
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10 per cent of them, who were old offenders 
and who would probably have seen the inside 
of a civilian gaol had they not been in the 
army Stupidity, bad upbringing, over- 
cleverness in the wrong way, and A.W.O.L. 
were responsible for most of their crimes. The 
cause of the last-mentioned could often he 
traced to domestic trouble, when the man took 
the law into his own hands and just cleared 
off home without making application for 
compassionate leave, which would otherwise 
almost invariably have been granted. | inter- 
viewed one man who had been missing from 
the Army for three years. He was a docker, 
and had lived from hand to mouth, with an 
odd day's work here and there, feeding at 
quayside eating-houses and cafés, as, of course, 
he had no ration or identity cards. 


*RIME inside the M.C.E. was not very 
serious, as the old lags always behaved 
themselves once they were in clink. Now and 
again there was a case of cafard similar to 
that occurring in the French Foreign Legion. 
A man would suddenly fly. off the handle and 
proceed to smash up his cell furniture. He 
would have to be overpowered and put into 
a Strait-jacket or the belt, and then deposited 
in a padded cell 
The strait-jacket was a sort of canvas ham- 
mock into which the man was securely laced 
and then laid on the floor. It did not cause 
pain, but, of course, the victim was extremely 
uncomfortable. The exact times of putting 
a refractory S8.U.S. into this restraint were 
always logged in a special register kept by 
the Commandant and the man was visited 
by the M.O. (medical officer) every two or 
three hours. The belt was a milder form of 
punishment, consisting as it did of a wide 
leather belt with two ‘ bracelets’ for the wrists 
of the wearer. Like the strait-jacket, it was 
designed to restrain a violent man and not to 
inflict pain upon him. From what | saw of 
both appliances they were entirely satisfactory 
for the end for which they had been created. 
Company offices were inside the main build- 
ing, a double cell being utilised for this pur- 
pose. All offences and punishments conferred, 
together with the number of previous crimes, 
were recorded in a special book, which was 
always produced when the accused man was 
brought before an officer 
It was the invariable custom to march the 
man in between two lusty sergeants, the lead- 
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ing one of whom always turned round and 
stood in front of the accused and slightly to 
his left. The reason for this was that if the 
man attempted violence to the officer he 
could immediately be seized and restrained. 
I was warned not to wear my service dress on 
these occasions, as one violent merchant had 
tipped the table, including the ink, over on 
the officer who was hearing the case against 
him. 

Punishments varied from No. | Diet (bread 
and water) to extra drills, fatigues, etc., to- 
gether with cancellation of remission of so 
many days of sentence. No. | and No. 2 
Diets (bread, water, and potatoes) carried 
automatic loss of a number of remitted days 
of detention. All men served only two-thirds 
of their sentences providing that they were 
well behaved, and this cancellation of remitted 
days of sentence proved a very good deterrent 
to crime. 

Many of the punishments awarded were 
inflicted because of smoking and of smuggling 
smoking materials into the detention barracks. 
Some of the tricks employed were most in- 
genious, and worthy of a better cause. 
Cigarette-ends were sewn into the pleats of 
trousers, others were secreted in various 


private parts of the man’s anatomy and were 
only discovered after a most rigorous search. 


Flints, being easy to conceal, were smuggled 
into the barracks and fixed into small holes 
in a man’s cleaning-brush. Then he managed 
to secrete the broken part of a razor-blade in 
his cell, and he had the means of producing 
sparks for the ignition of a cigarette end. 

I was informed one morning that a tooth- 
brush in the possession of a S.U.S. must be 
impounded. Upon inquiring why, my 
Sergeant-Major proceeded to demonstrate. 
Using a knife—a broken safety-razor blade 
would have done equally well—he scraped 
a little powder from the handle of the tooth- 
brush. When he had accumulated a small 
heap upon the desk, he proceeded to flick a 
few sparks on it from his cigarette-lighter. 
Almost immediately the heap of powder 
glowed, and would have been quite capable 
of lighting a cigarette-end 

One officer always slept in the prison at 
night, so as to be always available if required 
for any purpose. Usually he slept in the Com- 
mandant’s office, and it was an eerie job to 
visit the main building after 11 p.m. at night. 
Two sergeants were always on duty through 
the night and they were locked in with the 
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S.U.S., although, of course, the latter were 
confined to their separate cells. These 
N.C.O.s patrolled the galleries at half-hour 
intervals, punching a time-clock on their 
journeys. 


U.S. being deprived of smoking and 
* liberty, their main interest centred on their 
meals. These were adequate, but monoton- 
ous, and differed somewhat from the ordinary 
rations of the soldier. Porridge, bread and 
margarine were served for breakfast. For 
dinner there was generally stew or roast-meat 
with vegetables, followed almost invariably 
by boiled rice. Each man was entitled to a 
certain weight of potatoes, cheese, and bread, 
etc., which, though usually ‘discouraged’ 
from doing so, he could request to have 
weighed, scales being kept for that purpose 
in the cookhouse. Tea consisted of bread, 
cheese, and, of course, tea, and there was a 
bow! of soup at 7 p.m., given to the men in 
their cells, where they were customarily locked 
about 5 p.m. and left until reveille next 
morning. 
It was interesting to note that most men 
actually put on weight during their incarcer- 
ation and emerged at the end of their sentence 


often physically fitter than when they entered 


the D.B. Abstention from too much alcohol 
and tobacco, coupled with plenty of exercise, 
sleep, and adequate food, always has a salutary 
effect on constitutions. 


U.S. were allowed to write one letter a 

* week, special notepaper, envelopes, and 
pencils being supplied to them for that pur- 
pose. All such letters were censored before 
dispatch, and, of course, all incoming letters 
were also scrutinised. 

Parcels containing soap, tooth-paste, clean- 
ing materials, etc., were allowed to be sent 
to S.U.S. by their relatives or friends, but food, 
sweets, tobacco, etc., were strictly forbidden. 
Ali unauthorised articles in parcels were im- 
pounded and placed with the man's valuables, 
for distribution to him on his departure. The 
contents of incoming parcels were very care- 
fully examined for contraband articles, such 
as Cigarette-ends, matches, and razor-blades, 
hidden in cakes of soap or cleaning-powder. 
I made several hauls of articles of the kind. 
If money was enclosed, it was usually returned 
to the sender. 


It should have been mentioned that it was, 
of course, strictly forbidden for the S.U.S. to 
bring any of the above-mentioned articles 
with him when he came into the D.B. He was, 
therefore, rigorously searched on arrival and 
all his valuables were removed and placed 
under lock and key, details being entered in 
a special register. Woe betide the man who 
failed to declare what he had with him on 
entrance, especially if it was tobacco in any 
form or matches. 

Elaborate precautions were taken against 
the smuggling of unauthorised articles into 
the D.B., particularly in the case of visitors. 
Each man was allowed to have one of these 
a month, provided that he was well behaved. 

I had the job of welfare officer for some 
three months whilst with No. 4 and every man 
had the right of an interview with me. Many 
sordid stories of domestic trouble came to 
light, they being in some cases the cause of 
the man being A.W.O.L. and, in consequence, 
being given detention. It was an interesting 
study in applied psychology to differentiate 
between the genuine and fake tales unrolled 
at such interviews. 

It was possible for a man to be married 
whilst in the D.B. if the circumstances 
warranted it. This ceremony was either per- 
formed in the gate lodge or in the prison 
chapel. 

Civilian priests of all denominations visited 
the prison regularly and there were church 
services on Sundays. Sergeants and staff- 
sergeants in charge of this sat on raised seats 
in the chapel to preserve order and to prevent 
talking or any unseemly conduct amongst the 
‘congregation’, 

Two R.A.E.C. sergeants were attached to 
the D.B., and the men were given regular 
education periods. They were also encour- 
aged to take a course of study whilst in their 
cells, note-books with numbered pages being 
issued to them for this purpose. The numbers 
were, of course, employed to prevent the 
books being used for illegal ends. 

A small library was also available, with a 
good-conduct S.U.S. in charge, and each 
company possessed as well a few books of 
its own. The men were allowed to read these 
between 7.30 p.m. and lights out at 9 p.m., 
the time between 5 p.m. and supper being 
devoted to cleaning equipment, utensils, and 
so forth. 

Whilst in the D.B. | gave some lectures to 
about 300 of the inmates in the chapel and 
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also organised a brains trust. The panel of 
this last was composed of the Assistant Provost 
of Glasgow and some friends, and, to the 
dismay of the Commandant, the proceedings 
were duly reported in the Glasgow Herald! 1 
was also able to arrange a concert of violin 
and piano music with the help of the Church 
of England padre. This was given in the 
chapel and was much appreciated by about 
200 of the 8.U.S. 


HE scene now shifts to the B.A.O.R., 
where | was posted in October 1945. 
After a somewhat tedious journey by way 
of Fort Darian (Chatham), Dover, Ostend, 
Brussels, and Miinster, I arrived at Rheine, 
a small town in Westphalia, on the river Ems. 
Here, in the middle of a pinewood, No. 6 
Detention Barracks was established in an old 
German ‘schloss’—that is, a large country 
house corresponding to a French ‘chateau’. 
The buildings and the grounds were en- 
closed by a high fence of barbed and Dannert 
wire, similar to that used in prisoner of war 
camps in Britain. Powerful floodlights at 


regular intervals lit the whole of this enclosure 
and there was the usual gatehouse guarding 
the one entrance to the enclosure. 

The officers and staff lived in small buildings 


outside the wire, and as the schloss was 
reckoned to be unsuitable for use in the winter 
owing to the lack of heating arrangements 
it was understood that an early move was 
contemplated to Miinster, which was about 
45 kilometres away 

As No. 6 was only a detention barracks and 
not a prison, different conditions prevailed 
for the housing of the S.U.S. There were no 
single cells other than punishment ones, the 
men being accommodated in what were called 
‘association rooms’. These contained from 
four to twenty men, depending on the size of 
the rooms, the men sleeping in double-tier 
bunks 

It was the job of the duty officer to make 
the rounds of all these rooms during the 
night, switching on the lights and viewing the 
occupants through observation-slits in the 
doors. 

As most of the men had only short sentences 
it was possible to employ good-conduct S.U.S. 

usually the choice fell upon those with 
only about a month to serve—outside the 
wire and even to take a selected number for 
route marches. On these occasions the main 
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body was always preceded, and also followed, 
by a sergeant on a bicycle. 

An amusing thing happened on one occasion 
in this connection. Men were always, of 
course, carefully counted on leaving the 
enclosure, and a further check was made on 
their return. One day a party commander 
came back from a march with one more man 
than he had set out with. The officer and 
N.C.O.8 in charge of the route march were 
considerably puzzled, until on investigation 
it turned out that the extra man had been in 
hospital in Miinster and through some over- 
sight had been discharged without the usual 
escort. He had made his own way back to 
the D.B. and on meeting the marching column 
of S.U.S. had quietly joined the tail of it. 

A most ingenious device was employed by 
S.U.S. to obtain lights for forbidden cigarettes. 
It was noticed that the electric-lights in the 
schloss were continually fusing and after a 
rigorous search of the inmates had been made 
it was discovered that needles embedded in 
pieces of indiarubber had been inserted 
through the insulated covering of the electric- 
wires. These needles, of course, quickly 
became red-hot and were used to ignite cigar- 
ettes, but occasionally they blew the fuses as 
well. 


A’ the beginning of November the de- 
tention barracks was moved to quarters 
in Miinster. These were in a German in- 
fantry barracks called the Schlieffenkaserne 
after the famous German general—von 
Schlieffen. 

At first life was hectic in these new quarters, 
as the adaption of them for use as a detention 
barracks was by no means finished when the 
move took place. All the windows of the 
association rooms had to be heavily barred 
and slits cut in their reinforced doors for 
observation purposes. Winter was imminent, 
the heating arrangements very unsatisfactory, 
and the supply of fuel inadequate. 

Working parties of S.U.S. were urgently 
needed for jobs outside the wire and the 
question of security had to be carefully 
considered. 

The officers lived in a German house about 
half-a-mile away from the D.B. and the duty 
officer had a lonely walk through the darkness 
when he came down to inspect the barracks 
during the night. For the first winter I was 
in Munster there was an outside patrol of the 
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buildings nightly, one sergeant also being on 
duty within the building. As the weather 
was intensely cold, a rum ration was issued 
to the night guards, who changed places 
halfway through their tour of duty. 

There were several attempts of the S.U.S. 
to escape, three of which were successful, 
although all the men were ‘eventually re- 
captured. 

In the first of these escapes the S.U.S. simply 
hid in an underground cellar whilst with a 
working party and then disappeared. He was, 
however, soon retaken, as it can be readily 
understood that it was extremely difficult for 
a soldier dressed in denims and possessing no 
AB 64 (paybook serving as identity card), no 
money, and no food to elude the long arm 
of the C.M.P.s for any great length of time. 

The next attempt was made by two men 
who slipped through an unbarred window, 
overpowered the gate sergeant, and made off, 
leaving the wicket-gate open. The alarm 
was, of course, given almost immediately, but 
the men were not captured for two or three 
weeks. 

Another man who had had relations with 
a German girl in the Ruhr took the law into 
his own hands. He had asked the Com- 
mandant's permission for the girl to visit him 


in the D.B., but this was refused on the grounds 
that the woman was responsible for his being 


in the detention barracks. He, accordingly, 
slipped past the guards one morning after an 
interview with the Commandant, burrowed 
under the wire fence at the back of the cook- 
house, and got clean away. The alarm-bells 
were sounded and all parties of S.U.S. were 
immediately counted and marched back to 
their rooms for safe custody. 1 was given 
a 15-cwt truck, two armed staff-sergeants 
equipped with handcuffs, and instructed to 
give chase to the missing man. The address 
of the German girl being known to the Com- 
mandani, we proceeded straight to the little 
town in the Ruhr where she lived with her 
parents. On arrival, one of the staff-sergeants 
was posted in a henhouse in the garden and 
then, accompanied by the other staff-sergeant, 
I knocked on the front-door, and we were 
admitted. 

The parents were decent-looking Germans 
of the lower class who spoke no English, but 
after a search of the house it was evident that 
the S.U.S. was not on the premises, although 
his photograph was hanging on the wall of 
the little sitting-room. His ladylove was there, 
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however, and the baby! We then went on 
to the nearest German police-station and rang 
up the C.M.P. post in Dortmund, giving 
particulars of the escapee. It was arranged 
for a police patrol to pay a visit to the house 
on the morrow, and we ourselves returned to 
Minster. 

The sequel to this affair was somewhat 
amusing. About five or six days after his 
escape the missing man turned up at the D.B. 
one morning, rang the bell, and demanded 
Admittance. He had duly seen his girl and 
her baby and had then made his way back to 
take his ‘medicine’. He was leniently dealt 
with, however, in consideration of his having 
given himself up to the authorities, for 
normaliy every escaper is automatically court- 
martialled on recapture and given a sub- 
stantially increased sentence of detention. 

The last of these efforts at escaping was 
made by three S.U.S. one dark wintry night. 
They knotted together blankets and climbed 
down from their association rooms. Fortun- 
ately the sergeant on duty inside the building 
noticed that three pairs of boots were missing 

all footgear was stowed outside the asso- 
ciation rooms at night. The men had picked 
the lock of their room, donned their boots, 
and made off in the manner described. The 
alarm was sounded, all the M.P.S.C. staff 
turned out, and a rigorous search was made 
of the grounds inside the wire fence. After 
some time the escapers were discovered 
huddled inside a vaulting-horse in the P.T. 
shed and were forthwith haled back to the 
punishment cells. 


’RIME inside the D.B. was not great. One 
man refused to eat and, as the regulations 
do not permit a man to fast for more than 
forty-eight hours, he was forcibly fed. This 
was a grim and unpleasant business, with the 
M.O. in attendance, a stomach-pump being 
employed. However, the treatment was 
salutary, and had only to be carried out once 
Most of the petty crimes of the D.B. were 
connected with smuggling tobacco and smok- 
ing. Towards the end of 1946 new regula- 
tions allowed the men to enjoy two cigarettes 
aday. This involved a special smoking parade 
twice daily under the close scrutiny of the 
M.P.S.C. staff so that no cigarette-ends would 
be smuggled into the association rooms. 
Owing to the fact that for some months 
after the D.B. had been moved from Rheine 
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work was still proceeding on it, great care had 
to be taken to prevent the German workmen 
smuggling in various forbidden articles in 
exchange for soap, etc 

I was given the job of setting up a handicraft 
centre in the huge garages at the back of the 
barracks These had housed the German 
transport and were very suitable to be used 
as workshops 

Here the following trades were started 
metal-working, cobbling, sign-writing, tailor- 
ing, carpentering, and leather-working. Skilled 
German craftsmen were found through the 
medium of the local P.C.L.U. (Pioneer Corps 
Labour Unit) and were engaged to teach the 
S.U.S. the above-mentioned useful 
Many excellent such as handbags, 
purses, ashtrays, were produced, signboards 
were painted, and repairs put in hand to 
clothing, shoes, and boots 


cralts 
articles, 


A great deal of useful work was done to 
assist the R.E.s engaged in reconditioning the 
barracks 
were 


and at Christmas-time many 
for both English 
like to think 
S.U.S 
in 


loys 
and German 
that some at least 
their time profitably 
and at any rate learnt 


made 
children. 1 
the 
whilst 


of passed 


detention 


some of the rudiments of a trade which 
would fit them for civil life. 

On Christmas Day the S.U.S. were given 
full army fare, with all the seasonable extras 
and, of course, after their somewhat monoton- 
ous though adequate diet, full justice was 
done to the ample food provided 

The question of treatment for men in 
detention barracks, or, as they should properly 
be called, military corrective establishments, is 
a very vexed one. I spent two years with the 
M.P.S.C. and during that time saw no harsh 
treatment meted out by the staff to men under 
detention. Nevertheless, the danger of cruelty, 
or even sadism, is always present, and M.P.S.C. 
staff require to be very carefully chosen and 
closely supervised by their officers 

Discipline, and a very high standard of 
cleanliness in equipment and quarters must 
be maintained, but the policy of the M.P.S.C. 
should be to send a man out of detention 
better both morally and physically than when 
he was admitted. This is undoubtedly the 
case physically, as | have already stated, but 
the mental and moral improvement in a man 
after a sentence detention is very 
an open question 


in much 


\ Smashing Affair 
The Laird of Usan’s Bet 





GILLIAN M. 


Hl 
in his hand to the gentleman who had 
brought it 
his head throb 


Laird of Usan looked from the paper 

Even so slight a movement made 

Did I really agree to such 

an absurd proposal? 
‘You did indeed, sir,’ 

him. ‘We all heard you.’ 
‘Without using a hammer or a stick?’ 
*Without making use of any implement.’ 
*] must have been mad.’ 
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he inquired 


his visitor assured 


EDWARDS 


*Not mad, sir—perhaps a little beside your- 
self. But should you wish to cry off I might 
be able make Mr Maule 
cancel the bet.’ 

‘Damme, said the Laird 


through with it now, if it kills me.’ 


to terms with to 


‘rl 


no," £0 


SAN, whose property lay on the east 
coast of Scotland, near Montrose, was 








a staid, sober, rather formal, not over-young 
country squire, with a reputation among his 
neighbours for solid wisdom, good sense, 
propriety, and canniness. It was an unlucky 
day for him when he decided, as a matter of 
duty, to attend the races at Montrose. Be- 
cause of his local standing he was made a 
steward, and this meant that his presence 
was required not only at the races themselves, 
which lasted a week, but also at the club 
dinners, balls, and suppers that concluded 
each day’s sport. Here, over the wine, on an 
even more unlucky occasion, he met Mr Maule. 

William Ramsay Maule, afterwards Lord 
Panmure, had all the vices and most of the 
virtues of his age. Night to him was never a 
time for sleep, and he could drink any man 
under the table. He thought nothing of 
keeping up a revel for two or three days on 
end, the guests falling asleep in their chairs 
between drinking bouts and not infrequently 
dying there of heart failure and apoplexy. 
And, like many another 18th-century gentle- 
man with far more money and time than he 
knew what to do with, he delighted to amuse 
himself at other people's expense. 

He was a great raiser of laughter, though 
it was often cruel. He was also witty, affable, 
merry, charming to friends and acquaint- 
ances alike, extremely hospitable, and very 
free with his wealth. He had a good brain, 
for in later life he became an able political 
figure, and he was blessed with a constitution 
of astonishing strength, for in spite of the 
life he led he was eighty-one when he died. 

As soon as he saw the pompous Laird of 
Usan, he marked him down for a victim. 
Towards the end of the week he drew him 
into a drinking match with his cronies and 
filled him with punch, mulled ale, and whisky. 

During the evening the Laird was observed 
more than once to offer his hand to Maule 
and to call him a jolly good fellow. Maule 
clapped him on the back and said so was he. 
And it wasn't long before Usan had no idea 
what he was saying at all, or what anyone 
else was either 

So the next morning he was more than 
startled to receive a visitor who told him he 
had made a bet. Mr Maule, calm and col- 
lected as ever, had written the terms of it for 
him in his pocket-book before he retired, 
and, just to make sure, he now sent his 
friend to remind the horrified Laird of his 
obligation. 

The bet, which involved a considerable sum 


A SMASHING AFFAIR 


of money, was a quite ridiculous one. By it 
Usan undertook to break to flinders, within 
one hour, all the crockery-ware which could 
be brought to him during that time. He might 


use no implement or weapon of any sort to 
assist him in this destruction, and the match 
was to be played in public, in the market- 
place of Montrose, that very afternoon, being 
the last day of the races. 


HE Laird, with his aching head and the 

comfortless thought of the spectacle he 
was about to make of himself, brooded un- 
happily for the next few hours. Yet the 
stubborn tradition of his breed would not let 
him draw back, and he determined, if he 
could, to win his wager. To this end he pro- 
vided himself with an enormous pair of heavy 
fisherman's boots, so that he could make use 
of his feet as well as his hands to smash 
the china. 

When the time came, he allowed himself to 
be led out arm in arm with the courteous, 
smiling Mr Maule to the market-place. Here 
another surprise awaited him. 

Rumour had gone about the town that 
something extraordinary, though what no one 
quite knew, was to happen that afternoon, 
and a huge crowd had assembled. The richer 
sort sat in their carriages or could be seen 
peering from the windows of houses round 
the square, while the poorer ones jostled and 
pushed on the pavement. When Mr Maule 
appeared they raised a cheer. Whatever he 
did was usually entertaining. 

In front of the town-hall a wooden plat- 
form or stage had been built, complete with 
seats at one end for the umpires. Usan 
mounted the steps and bowed to his public 
The umpires set their watches and gave the 
signal to start. 

Two large hampers were hoisted up and 
emptied at Usan’'s feet. With bold defiance 
the Laird soon made short work of their 
contents. The plates, tea and dinner services, 
and other small articles he stamped on with 
his heavy boots, and the larger pieces, tureens, 
jugs, ewers, and chamber utensils, he took up 
one in each hand and smashed them over his 
head. The crowd cheered, and ten to one was 
offered in his favour. 

Mr Maule sat silent and serious on the 
platform, watching intently. When the Laird 
paused for breath he cried out, * Bravo, Usan!’ 
But those near him heard him add in an under- 
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tone, ‘Now for it,” and he made a sign to his 
friends. 

IT'wo more hampers were passed up. And 
from all the roads that led to the square carts 
began to drive in loaded with china. Maule 
had that morning sent round the town-crier 
with a proclamation offering a high price in 
ready cash for all the crockery-ware to be had 
in Montrose. He bought up the entire stock- 
in-trade of the shops and collected from 
thrifty housewives whatever cracked, chipped, 
or other unwanted pieces they could be in- 
duced to part with. All these ‘pigs’, as they 
were called in Scotland, he now produced. 
Soon the stage was stacked so high with 
dishes and plates, basins and bowls, that the 
Laird himself was scarcely visible. 


SAN had great determination and a 

terrible temper, but he was not in the 
best of condition for this kind of work. He 
wore his usual precise costume, except for the 
boots, of blue cloth coat, ruffled shirt, and 
tight-fitting breeches, and he was growing 
warm. His cocked hat fell off again and 
again, and each time he put it back with more 
of a slam. At last a friend, who was acting 
as bottle-holder in case the Laird’s spirits 
needed refreshing, snatched away his hat and 


his wig as well, threw them both in the air, 
and covered his bald head with a red woollen 


nightcap. He wiped Usan's streaming face 
with a handkerchief and persuaded him, 
none too soon, to take off his coat. 

Freer now, Usan began stamping and bang- 
ing more furiously than ever. But to the 
spectators it seemed that he had no chance at 
all. There was already far more chinaware 
on the platform than any ordinary man could 
handle, let alone break, in sixty minutes, and 
additional hampers were constantly arriving. 

Usan on this occasion, however, was not 
an ordinary man. For the second time in 
two days he was beside himself. Some demon 
of rage, of passionate 
lunacy even, seemed to possess him. He 
danced about like a maniac, treading on cups 
and saucers, ornaments and knick-knacks, and 
crunching them with the sound of breaking 


destructiveness, of 


ice. He seized jugs and butter-boats by their 
handles, vases by their necks, soup-plates and 
pots by their rims, and swung them together, 
shivering them to ruin. Broken crockery 
piled up and his friends were kept busy clear- 
ing it off the stage. Several people were cut 
by the sharp-edged pieces which flew through 
the air, yet however much they screamed and 
cried they could not escape. The crowd had 
become so thick it was impossible to move. 

The noise was terrific. The old man grunted 
and shouted in a frenzy as he crashed his way 
through the hampers, the scarlet tassel on his 
nightcap tossing wildly. As for the audience, 
they laughed and yelled, howled, clapped, and 
cheered. To the rhythm of Usan’'s swinging 
arms and stamping feet they started a kind 
of chant, which they endlessly repeated: * Weel 
done, Usan! That's your sort! At them 
again! More pigs, more pigs! Hooray, 
hooray!’ Then they would yell with laughter 
and raise another cheer, until they became 
almost as short of wind and as red in the face 
as the performer himself. 

When at last ‘Time!’ was called, the ex- 
hausted Laird was adjudged by the umpires 
to have won his bet. Mr Maule shook his 
hand, congratulated him, and cheerfully paid 
over. He did not grudge the money. It had 
bought him an afternoon's exquisite amuse- 
ment, very cheap, he considered, at the price. 

But the Laird of Usan, when he recovered 
his breath, his dignity, and his wits, hurried 
home full of remorse. The more he thought 
about the ridiculous exhibition he had made 
of hirnself the more bitterly ashamed he grew. 
For the last years of his life he could not bear 
to be seen in public, so afraid was he that 
everyone who met him would point him out 
and laugh and whisper about his escapade 
behind his back. He was never, said his 
friends, ‘his own man again’. 

Yet in Montrose he might have been a hero. 
The story of the Laird and the pigs was re- 
membered and talked over with pleasure for 
many a day. And those who told it would 
always end by exclaiming as numberless 
others all over Scotland had often done before 
them: ‘Eh, sirs! Hech me! What will Mr 
Maule be doing next, | wonder?’ 








The Crabtree on the Moor 
A Legend of Margam Abbey 





D.. T. 
T was near the hour of Vespers on a bright 
autumn evening when young Brother 

Ambrose was hastening on his way from Le 

Newe Grange on the moors to the stately 

convent and abbey of Margam, of whose 

confraternity, although still in the summer- 
tide of his life, he was already an important 
member. He had been commissioned by the 

Abbot to make certain inquiries at the Grange 

concerning the state of the livestock, by reason 

of the last sirloin that had graced the Abbot's 
table having exhibited less fat than heretofore. 
‘I fear me, Brother Ambrose,’ quoth the 
Abbot, awaking from a profound reverie, ‘I 
fear me, there be too many beeves to the 
pasturage, albeit Holy Church, as is fitting, 
has the best of both meadow and moorland, 
with a store of fodder to boot. But our 
worthy cellarer waxeth fat, and indolent 
withal, and I have noted he seldom attaineth as 
far as the Grange, though his mule might 
carry him thither, I wot, with small fatigue, 

save to the beast’s own legs, bearing so jolly a 

burden. Thou art ever a lover of green fields, 

Brother Ambrose-—a very bucolic in thy 

fancies—go therefore, | charge thee, and 

count our beeves, taking good note of their 


EATON 


herbage, and inquire of our worthy Prior of 
the Grange if he misgive aught as to its 
sufficiency to fit the beeves for the convent 
larder.’ 

The monk, happy in his errand, was already 
at the door of the apartment when the Abbot 
recalled him. ‘But hearken, my young 
brother, if you chance upon young Gwenny, 
the pretty milkmaid, tarry not to speak to her, 
but remember your vows-——for truly the maid 
has a bewitching countenance, and a beguiling 
tongue withal, albeit virtuous in utterance 
So beware of temptation, seeing that, after all, 
a monk is still a man.’ 

Brother Ambrose could not suppress a sigh 
at this last undeniable postulate, appended 
to the facts as it was, he admitted in equal 
force, for, alas, Gwenny’s unaffected charms 
had long made him aware that human passions 
were by no means dead within him, though 
his mind was studious, and sincerely attached 
to the calling he had chosen. And remote as 
were his ideas from any unworthy design upon 
the maiden, he had not been able wholly to 
exclude her from his thoughts, even when they 
should be otherwise engaged. 

Gwenny'’s father was fisherman to the 
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monastery and lived in a cosy cottage near 
Kenfig Pool, whither one of the older brethren 
often resorted to indulge in a few hours’ 
angling. Taken up by the girl's intelligence, 
he had instructed her in reading and writing, 
and thus she was above the average of the 
girls of her day 

Brother Ambrose had fallen in with her on 
several occasions when on his excursions 
among the poor, or on his visits to the 
He had listened to her pleasant talk, 
for Gwenny was a merry maid, interchanging 
jocularities, perfectly innocent in themselves, 
but not altogether meet for a monk who wore 
the white habit of the Cistercians 

Then again conscience like a death-knell 
would smite the monk dumb with thought 
that to love even so pure and innocent a 
creature as Gwenny was sinful to him, and he 
would depart abruptly, bidding God bless her, 
in a tone the maiden secretly loved to hear, 
although it struck her as a strange melancholy. 
Indeed, if her heart had not already been given 
to the handsome warrener of Sker, who had 
been her sweetheart since childhood, it might 
be that the amicable monk was dearer to her 
than she supposed, so much regret she always 
felt at parting from him. 


CGsrange 


“HE fond recollections awakened by the 
Abbot's cautionary exhortation went forth 
with Brother Ambrose in his solitary walk, 
rendering him incapable of thinking of any- 
thing else but the sweet maid. 
More than once he did feel somewhat in- 
dignant at the manner his thoughts dwelt on 


earthly loveliness, and he strove to compel 


them into a train of meditation on the saints 
or the spiritual charms of the Madonna. But 
the winning deportment of the maid soon dis- 
placed the attractions of St Mary the Im- 
maculate In mood he reached the 
Grange, somewhat bewildered, but still able 
to fulfil his mission. 

On his homeward journey he decided to 
visit a vigorous crabtree that grew on the 
in full bearing, whose fruit was in 
favour with the Abbot for toasting on winter 
nights, to put in his ale, and which was now 
bending down, almost to the grass, with it« 
load of sunny-looking, pungent 
apples 

Approaching the coppice of shrub-trees, all 
shorn way by the sea-breeze, among 
which one he sought, Brother 
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this 


moor 


blushing, 


one 


grew the 


Ambrose saw Gwenny, her milkpail placed 
on the sward, busy plucking the crab-apples, 
and chanting one of her favourite songs in a 
voice which St Cecilia might have listened to 
with pleasure. 

The monk gazed at her entranced as the 
milk-white arms reached to gather the finest 
apples that were on the topmost bough, the 
maid herself being wholly unconscious of his 
approach across the green turf. The Abbot's 
counse! came flooding back to Brother 
Ambrose’s mind till he was all of a glow. 
There stood the innocent temptress, and here 
stood his own traitor heart, in such welcome 
juxtaposition that he could not have withstood 
the impulse even though a whole synod of 
mitred abbots had interdicted him 

*“Gwenny,’ softly said Brother Ambrose, 
in his gentle tuneful voice, ‘Gwenny, what 
want you with fruit so opposite to your 
nature in everything save they have smooth 
ruddy cheeks? You are all sweet, as they are 
sour—aye, sweeter, by my halidom, than the 
fairest pippin in the Abbot's orchard!’ 

Gwenny started, although the tones of the 
voice were familiar to her. ‘Holy Virgin,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘but you scared me, Father 
Ambrose. What makes you here, and Vespers 
all but waiting for you? Hear you not the 
bells chiming even now?’ 

‘I hear them well enough, sweet maiden, but 
had far rather hear thy merry tongue ring 
changes from this till midnight. Yet, if you 
will bestow the apples you have now gathered 

1 want them for the Lord Abbot's lambs- 
wool—1 will e’en thee with a short shrift, 
sweet Gwenny, that | may be in time for 
prayers.” 

The good-natured maid instantly began 
transferring her gathered store from her 
apron to the monk's ample sleeve, and was 
depositing the last handful, when he became so 
possessed by temptation that he threw his 
unoccupied arm around her neck and saluted 
her cherry lips with a kiss. 

‘For shame,’ cried the amazed damsel, 
whilst he jumped aside to escape a box on 
the ears. ‘A murrain on all your fine speeches, 
if they are to end in such a fashion. You shall 
find me henceforward as sour as the sourest 
crab in your sleeve, | promise you. Would I 
had the brewing of your next tankard—it 
should not lack verjuice, I trow.’ 

*Verjuice!’ replied the monk, as he retreated 
to a safe distance. ‘If you brewed it, my 
queen of beauty, it would lap round my heart 








more warmly than the softest lambswool. 
That kiss was worth a week's penance. 
Forgive me, dearest Gwenny, and God's 
benison be with you.’ So saying, the elated 
Brother Ambrose sped across the moors to 
Vespers, it must be confessed not in a very 
saintly frame of spirit. 


ROTHER AMBROSE had not reached 

the outer gate of the Abbey ere he up- 
braided himself with having been betrayed 
into an act of folly, and he made a firm resolu- 
tion to eschew all further temptation of 
a like kind. 

He entered the chapel only in time to take 
his place at Vespers, scarcely sufficiently self- 
collected for a duty so devout. As he dipped 
his fingers in the holy water, to cross himself 
on entering, one of the apples rolled out of 
his sleeve unperceived, and was left floating 
on the consecrated element. After the 
service it was noticed by a horrified sacristan, 
who deemed it a matter for investigation, as 
there was an air of irreverence about so strange 
a deposit in so hallowed a receptacle. 

Brother Ambrose had lost no time after 
prayers in carrying his report touching the 
beeves to the Abbot, and having said all that 
was needful he thereupon presented the 
sleeveful of beautiful scurlings Gwenny had 
given him. He was directed to place them in a 
wooden bowl on the shelf of the Abbot's 
particular beaufet, there to be reserved for his 
reverence’s own toasting, at his own fire, on 
his own silver fork, in his own special tankard, 
a venerable embossed relic, coeval with the 
celebrated churchmen Dubricius and Samson. 

No sooner had he done this than he was 
taxed by the Abbot of depositing the crab- 
apple in the holy water, though the accusation 
was made with a smile, more waggish in its 
expression than comported with stern ecclesi- 
astical discipline. 

Brother Ambrose therefore made an instant 
and unreserved confession, the corpus delicti 
of the kiss included, and then awaited the 
Abbot's comment in silence. 

After a pause, during which the good- 
natured churchman appeared to struggle with 
an inclination subversive of the gravity 
seemly in him, and most wholesome for his 
erring disciple, his fiat was thus communicated. 
*You have greatly erred, my brother, first in 
disobeying my injunction against wilfully 
exposing yourself, susceptible as you are, to 


THE CRABTREE ON THE MOOR 


the fascinations of the maiden, and second 
in yielding so far to what must be unhallowed 
passion in a man under holy vows as to 
expose the sanctity of our order to question 
in her unsophisticated mind by saluting after 
the manner of carnel men. Howbeit | will not 
deal severely with you, knowing your virtues 
as well as your infirmities, and therefore, as 
your spiritual father, | ordain you no further 
penance than I shall now dictate. You are to 
repair to the moors to-morrow, before sun- 
rise, and cut from the crabtree-——-which like 
the fatal tree in Paradise has wrought thee 
evil through a woman-—a sufficient switch, 
wherewithal you are, then and there, to 
flagellate your bare shoulders as often as you 
can smite during the audible recitation of an 
Ave, a Credo, anda Paternoster. You are then 
to perform an act of contrition in your own 
cell, and afterwards return to me, when I will 
give you absolution for the past, and counsel 
for the future.’ 

The monk bowed in sign of obedience, and 
withdrew, leaving the Abbot secretly amused 
at the adventure, and disposed to prize the 
bowl of apples the more for having been 
plucked by fair Giwenny’s fingers, though they 
had led to such a misdemeanour. 


EANWHILE, the confraternity were 

indulging in strange discussions as to 
the influence which the stray apple and the 
holy water had on each other-—a question 
which much divided the more polemical 
brethren, some contending that the fruit had 
desecrated the water, whilst others maintained 
that, on the contrary, the water had sanctified 
the fruit. 

In the first case it was argued that the water 
must be cast forth as profane and made no 
longer available for sacred uses. In the other 
it was maintained that it would be proper to 
guard religiously against an apple so conse- 
crated being taken into a profane mouth, or 
cast to the swine-trough. A third section of 
casuists held the opinion that no effect could 
be predicted of such an accidental junction. 
The apple being newly gathered, and free 
from a physical impurity, could not con- 
taminate the water, in a natural sense; and 
being incapable of any moral lapses, seeing 
that it had no moral being, there could be no 
sin in it to communicate a spiritual taint. On 
the other hand, neither could it receive 
sanctity from the consecrated element, being 
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equally insusceptible of a holy nature as of 
sin in the abstract. There were not wanting 
some lighter-minded monks, of primary 
propensities, who, disregarding all these 
profound arguments, affirmed that the apple 
in the holy water did expressively symbolise 
certain ascetics of their community, and that 
the patron saint of the convent had specially 
ordained it for a lively type of crabbiest 
theology buoyed up on the elements of true 
faith. How these abstruse speculations were 
finally disposed of, tradition has not recorded 

The old Abbot, unperturbed by the polemics 
of his flock, still maintained a decided weak- 


Miracles 


ness for toasted crab-apples in his ale, and 
always laid in a regular winter stock from the 
old tree. 

The crabtree on the moor became cele- 
brated throughout the neighbourhood and 
acquired the significant appellation of ‘The 
Kissing Crabtree.’ Furthermore, a_ rural 
fashion is said to have arisen of cutting wands 
from its branches and calling them prennau y 
brawd (‘switches of the monk’), which the 
gallants of the neighbourhood had to wave 
above the heads of their lasses, and claim the 
customary privilege granted under the 
mistletoe-bough. 


in Glass 





G. L. 


AN-MADE gossamer so fine that ninety- 

seven miles of it can be wound into a ball 
no larger than a marble is just one of the new 
and strangely beautiful substances that post- 
war developments in the glass industry have 
given us. Others hardly less fascinating are 
helping scientists to probe deeper into the 
mysteries of the living cell, to save life at sea, 
ind even to penetrate the mysteries of space. 


“IBREGLASS, as the gossamer variety is 
called, shatters all our conventional ideas 
about glass. Here is a substance that can be 
squeezed or bent like rubber and twisted like 
an ordinary cotton thread—yet each minute 
strand is a piece of solid glass. The secret of 
its flexibility lies in its microscopic fineness, 
each thread being about fifteen times finer 
than a human hair. But for all their tenuity 
these fibres possess incredible strength. On 
test they have resisted strains up to 2,000,000 
pounds to the square inch without snapping 
fourteen times stronger than the finest 
steel! 
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SHARMAN 


Already a dozen uses have been found for 
fibreglass on a commercial scale. For 
instance, spun into a fabric, it not only 
possesses the qualities of finest silk, but is 
also completely fire-proof, vermin-proof, and 
odour-proof. Woven into curtains and other 
draperies, it is indistinguishable from silk or 
rayon. Giass neckties are now a common- 
place, as are also handbags, tablecloths, lamp- 
shades, suitcases—and even hats. Wick for 
cigarette-lighters that will not char or burn 
is another blessing provided by the new glass. 

In glass-wool form the new glass possesses 
insulating qualities unequalled by any other 
substance. Refrigerators insulated with this 
gossamer glass packing are colder than ever 
before, while cookers blanketed by heat- 
retaining glass-wool can reach and maintain 
temperatures hitherto thought impossible. 
Central-heating systems, too, can be made 
many times more efficient by wrapping the 
pipes in glass-wool, and so preventing present 
heat losses. Even houses can be made warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer by lining the 
walls with fibreglass. 








To produce these hair-like threads, molten 
glass direct from the furnace is passed through 
a screen riddled with two or three hundred 
minute holes. By some queer alchemy of 
nature, the tiny streams that emerge lose all 
the traditional brittleness of glass and can be 
drawn out and wound on to a roller at the 
rate of over a mile a minute. 

If short lengths are required for making 
glass-wool, a jet of high-pressure steam or air 
replaces the roller, picking up the emerging 
thread-like streams and blowing them into 
nine-inch wisps at the speed of a rifle-bullet. 
These fall like snow on to serving belts, which 
convey them away to be collected and made 
up into glass-wool. 


|, reer of the glass miracles is foam- 
glass, which is so light that it will float 
on water and so soft that it can be sawn 
and drilled with ordinary tools just as if it 
were wood. 

The secret of its unbelievable lightness is 
that it is puffed up with gas in much the same 
way as bread is inflated with yeast. The gas 
is provided by mixing a small quantity of 
carbon with the melt. At a certain tem- 
perature this inflates the glass by producing 
millions of tiny gas cells. The result is a 
pitch-black substance fifteen times lighter 
than ordinary glass and more buoyant than 
cork. The new foamglass is rapidly replacing 
cork as a filling for sea-rescue gear, such as 
lifebelts and rafts. As an insulator against 


Vanished 


1 saw you once not long ago. 

So strange it seems—yet true. 

You smiled at me—I knew you not, 
Because you were not you. 


Many a moon has waxed and waned 
Since our two hearts made song, 
And many jolts have helped to push 
The careless years along. 


There was a clear-cut joy to life, 
A happiness and pain, 

A touch of immortality 

That will not come again. 


MIRACLES IN GLASS 


heat and cold it runs glass-wool a close 
second. 


N the realm of research the new glass is 

playing an important part. By using spun- 
glass surgical instruments too small to be seen 
with the naked cye, scientists have recently 
carried out operations on a single germ only 
1/25,000th of an inch in diameter. These 
incredibly small tools, which make the finest 
sewing-needle look like an outsize in crow- 
bars, can be seen and used only with the 
aid of a high-power microscope. By their 
aid, operations on a single living cell are now 
possible without destroying it. Such opera- 
tions have considerably extended our know- 
ledge of how a living cell works. 

By way of contrast, we have what is 
probably the largest precision instrument ever 
made of glass. This is the mirror of the giant 
200-inch telescope at Mount Palomar Observ- 
atory, California. Twenty tons of pyrex glass 
went into the making of this immense lens. 
The final grinding and polishing to within an 
accuracy of the 2,000,000th part of an inch 
occupied two years; in the process two tons 
of glass were removed from the surface. 

Some idea of the vast size of this mirror 
may be gained from the fact that seventy-five 
people could find standing-room on it with 
ease. The power of this piece of glass is 
incredible. With its aid an observer could 
tell the time by Big Ben from a distance of 
2000 miles! 


Summer 


Still vainly seeking, I reach out 
To grasp I know not what. 

I only know I felt it then 

And now I feel it not. 


No sentimental sigh remains 
For youthful joys long fled. 
Alas, one cannot even mourn 


A love that’s truly dead! 


The magic door has closed at last 
On pain and ecstasy. 

The nightingale sings on in vain, 
For I'm no longer me! 


ANNA Joyce. 
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Twice-Told 


Tales 





LVIII.—Crimean Coffee 


{From Chambers’s Journal of October 1855.] 


*OOWN after the Allied armies had taken up 
7 their positions to the south of Sebastopol 
green coffee began to be served out to the 
British troops. After a few days of hesitation 
and consideration, some adventurous fellows, 
in the intervals of their assaults upon the 
earthworks of the fortress, and of their labours 
at the trenches, planned an attack upon the 
scarcely less formidable green berries. They 
contrived to roast them in the tops of their 
canteens; and then set up extemporaneous 
coffee-mills, by rolling round shot over the 
dried berries laid upon pieces of stone. In 
this way they managed so far to crush the 
coffee as to make it defenceless to hot-water; 
but so soon as the rumour of this culinary 
SUCCESS noised abroad cannon-balls 
suddenly rose in value: and when a Russian 
shot has been seen hurtling through the air | 
have known a dozen stalwart fellows start for 
it, their eyes fixed upon it during its descent, as 
if it had been a cricket-ball, rather than a 
messenger of destruction and death; and 
lucky did he think himself who was nearest to 
it when it buried itself in the ground, perhaps 
just beneath his feet. At first, in their haste 
inexperience, these amateur cricketers 
occasionally made the important mistake of 
running for a shell, in place of a round shot; 
and I have heard, in the excitement of the 
moment, a burst of laughter and shout of 
merriment echo through the air from their com- 
rades, when the error has been pointed out by 
half-a-dozen of the adventurers being knocked 
over upon their backs, maimed and bleeding 
from the bursting of the deadly missile 

Upon one occasion | chanced to be in a pit 
advanced to within 80 or 100 yards of one 
of the Russian works At this time our 
behaviour was so carefully watched that the 
top of a feather could not be shewn for a 
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was 


and 


moment above the embankment without a 
dozen rifle-balls whizzing past it. There was 
an officer with the party, but he was suffering 
so severely from dysentery that he lay for a 
long time in a fainting state, with his head on 
the knees of one of the men. While in this sad 
predicament the fancy seized him that if he 
could have some hot coffee it would at once 
revive him. He expressed his wish; and it was 
found there was coffee in store, but no wood 
at hand for the fire. Observing this difficulty, 
one of the privates remarked that he would 
soon furnish the wood. He seized a pickaxe 
which had been used in the construction of the 
pit, and in an instant jumped from the hole. 
Without the slightest hurry in his deportment, 
he took his way to a tree that was prostrate on 
the ground about forty yards to the rear of the 
position, and, with his back to the Russians, 
began leisurely to pick off chips with his axe. 
The enemy appeared to be staggered at first 
by the coolness of his bearing, but very soon a 
leaden storm was whistling around him in all 
directions. With perfect unconcern, however, 
he continued his operations; and, wonderful 
to say, was untouched by the missiles. The 
Russians became more angry and cager, and 
most probably fired with less than their usual 
care and precision. At length they laid a large 
gun upon the adventurous woodpecker, and 
three times a round shot rushed within a few 
inches of him. By this time he conceived that 
he had made chips enough for his purpose; 
so he stooped down and gathered them 
together in the skirts of his long greatcoat, 
sauntered back through the leaden hail-storm, 
and dropped into the pit with his treasure un- 
scathed, to the great surprise and infinite relief 
of his comrades, not seeming to have the 
slightest idea that he had done anything out of 
the usual way. 








Joao the 


Half-Wit 





HENRY C, 


OMEONE was stealing the eggs. And 

only Joio the half-witted son of Maria 
Gabriela knew who it was. He was fifteen 
and sat at an upstairs window most of every 
day, looking out at life as it passed him in 
the distance, where the road to the village 
wound round the hill, and the cars and 
buses blew their horns all hours of the day 
and night. 

Immediately outside his window, on the 
sloping tile-roof of the lower part of the house, 
which was built on the very steep side of a 
hill, were five great yellow pumpkins. Jojo 
knew he would be eating pumpkin for a long 
time this year. The small pumpkin plot with 
its one vine had been very prolific, and as 
usual his mother had stored the fruit on the 
low sloping roof just outside his personal 
window, to keep them away from the rats, and 
the damp of the winter. 

Joio’s mother was a widow, a washer- 
woman—a Portuguese washerwoman. Every 
day she went to one or two of the big houses 
and carried back in a tub on her head the 
dirty linen, and every evening, after she had 
slapped it and rubbed it and soaped it and 
slapped it again and again on the smooth 
rocks of the washing-pool, she carried it up 
the long hill to the big houses again. So there 


JAMES 


was no one in the small tumble-down house 
where she lived except Jodo 

The road outside the house was steep and 
stony, running downwards to the little bridge 
over the brook, and then up again to the big 
road where the cars and buses ran. Up the 
hill past the house the road ran, past the big 
earth-concrete wall of the garden of Senhor 
Messias, and then on to rejoin the road where 
the cars and buses ran, so that the road, the 
track, past Joiio’s house was a short-cut from 
the road to the village. 

Inside the wall of Senhor Messias’s garden 
there were grapes and figs, olives and oranges, 
a multitude of flowers—and the chicken-house 
of Senhor Messias. 


T was the habit of José, on his new bicycle, 

to ride home every evening along that 
short-cut—past the stone wall, behind which 
were the olive-trees, the figs, and the oranges 
and the chicken-house of Senhor Messias 
And then past the house of Jolo and his 
mother, who was still either at the washing 
pool, or carrying on her head up the hill a 
heavy tub of clean linen. 

It was also the habit of José to cock a 
snook at Joo the half-wit as he rode past the 
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house. He knew the track so well that he was 
able to guide his new bicycle, with its rubber 
horn, its brakes, its shiny mudguards, down 
the hill and up the other hill, across the little 
bridge, without once putting his hands on the 
handlebars. He was a very bright young man 
was José. He had quite a good job in the 
paper factory several kilometres outside of 
the village, and he had, he was sure, a very 
bright future-—-which was why he felt quite 
safe in cocking a snook at Jofo, the half-wit. 
Joiio had tried to tell his mother many times 
that José was stealing the eggs of the Senhor 
Messias. But the tragedy of it was that Jolio’s 
speech was nothing but a mumble, which 
even his mother could not understand. She 
was too tired at the end of the day, and had 
too much to do. She looked after Jofio to the 
best of her ability, since her husband had been 
killed in an accident on the roads, but it 
was very heavy going—standing to her knees 
in the water of the washing-pool for many 
hours every day; carrying the heavy load of 
washing up the hill; watering the small plot 
of maize and beans and pumpkins, which, 
thank the Good Mother of God, this year had 
borne so many pumpkins that there would be 
no difficulty about food for the whole of the 
winter; cleaning her small tumble-down 
house, which was all she had and all she could 
hope to have; and looking after the only 
child? her husband had given her before he 
died, the half-wit, Joio. She was too tired 
in the evenings to try to understand Jojo. 
So Joio had to work the thing out himself. 


difficult. Jo&io watched José 


T was very 


riding home, without hands, five evenings a 


week. But the other two evenings he rode, 
still fast, but more carefully 

Joiio knew those were the evenings José had 
stopped for a few minutes and crawled through 
the break in the earth-concrete wall, and gone 
to the chicken-house of the Senhor Messias. 
He knew it also as on the evenings that José 
rode carefully he had a bulge in his shirt. But 
he still cocked a snook at Joiio, the half-wit. 

Joio hated him, and was determined to 
bring him to justice. But it is very difficult 
to arrange justice when you cannot speak in 
words that other people understand. They 
take no notice of you, no matter how im- 
portant the information you have. All they 
seem concerned with is to tell you to do this 
and to do that—to water the maize and beans 
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and pumpkins—and if you forget, because 
you have so many other important things to 
think about, they get angry with you. Life is 
very complicated 

Joio thought it over for a long time, 
accepting the insults of José without even 
trying to insult him back, which should have 
given José food for thought—except that he 
was much too pleased with himself and his 
future. Joo the half-wit do him any harm? 
Don't make me laugh. 


li stopped at the hole in the wall again, 
just for the necessary minute or two. The 
chicken-run of Senhor Messias was very close 
to the wall, and José knew exactly where to 
find the eggs. It was good hunting this even- 
ing. The chickens had done their duty nobly 
There would be eggs for supper, and for the 
whole week-end. He rode happily down the 
hill past the house of Jodo the half-wit. 

Joio heard him coming. He had heard 
him many times, and knew exactly how long 
it took for the new bicycle to come down the 
hill. At the correct moment he pulled the 
string which he had spent the day tying to the 
wedge of loose tiles which held the pumpkins 
in place on the sloping roof, just outside his 
window. 

The five great yellow pumpkins rolled down 
the roof, across the roof of the pig-pen, and 
on to the road, the very narrow road—im- 
mediately in front of where José was riding 
his new bicycle. 

Jo&io’s timing was perfect. The front wheel 
of José’s bicycle hit the biggest of the pumpkins 
and buckled. José went over the handlebars 
and hit the stony road hard. When they 
picked him up, he was dazed—so dazed that 
he only half-realised that the whole of the 
front of his short was yellow with egg-yoke, 
and that inside his shirt he was all wet and 
sticky, in spite of the paper which he 
had carefully wrapped round each in- 
dividual egg. It was too much for him 
to explain away—even when he regained 
all his bright intelligence. 

They took him away 

Joiio’s mother lifted the pumpkins back to 
their place on the roof, put the wedge of tiles 
back to hold them, and Joio watched the 
traffic from his window for a little while 
without the irritation of José cocking a snook 
at him daily. José, for that little while, was 
in jail. 











Science at Your Service 





A POURING STOPPER FOR VACUUM-FLASKS 


OME attention has been paid in the last two 

or three years to making improvements in 
vacuum-flask stoppers. Time and again one 
sees a vacuum-flask when used at a picnic or 
during a journey causing drips and splashes 
An ingenious and hygienic device has been 
designed by a British firm. It is in two 
pieces and when in place together they 
form a safe and firm stopper; but the 
removal of the top or lid part gives a non-drip 
non-splash pouring outlet The device. is 
based on a simple idea. An aluminium tube 
runs through the cork stopper, but the tube, 
which extends above the stopper, can be 
firmly sealed by the top or lid section of the 
two-piece unit. The price is small. Two 
sizes are made, to fit pint and quart flasks 


A SCISSOR-SHARPENER 

A completely new invention seems likely to 
solve one of the chronic problems of most 
households—keeping scissors that are used for 
a medley of cutting tasks reasonably sharp 
The sharpening appliance is a roller-type 
honing-rod, which is set at an angle that 
corresponds to the cutting-edge angle of 
scissor-blades. This honing-rod is contained 
in an oval-shaped slot within a one-piece 
holder. One end of the hoider has finger-grip 
moulding to act as a handle and the other end 
is rubber-tipped; it may therefore be firmly 
held when pressed hard against a wall or on a 
table. Only a few strokes are required to 
create a keen cutting-edge on each blade. For 
regaining sharpness with very blunt scissors 
rather more energetic sharpening is needed for 
the first treatment. The sharpener will not be 
helpful for serrated-edge scissors, nor should 
it be used for more delicate types of scissors, 
such as fine cuticle-scissors. However, it is 
fully effective for the type of scissors that 
become blunted so easily and so frequently in 
the home—the general-purpose straight-edge 
kind used for cutting paper, cardboard, string, 
textiles, etc The sharpener is not an 
expensive article. It is no harder to use than 
a pencil-sharpener 


MIDGE-CONTRO!L 


A few years ago we referred to preparations 
that repel biting insects; then a grease-based 
preparation for smearing on the skin was 
mentioned. Rather too late for seasonal 
reference in this country, but possibly not too 
late for overseas readers, we can now draw 
attention to a new repellent that is effective 
without the disadvantage of being greasy. It 
is a clear and colourless liquid, with an almost 
imperceptible odour, and the application of 
quite small quantities to exposed parts of the 
skin drives away insects for several hours 
The liquid is harmless to the skin, even to 
skins that are particularly prone to display 
allergic reactions. It cannot stain clothing or 
injure fabric fibres The chemical 
component was developed by the same Swiss 
organisation that discovered DDI The 
preparation is now being marketed here by a 
well-known British pharmaceutical firm in 
conjunction with the Swiss company 
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ROAD-SWEEPING BY VACUUM 

Our roads may one day be vacuum-swept 
A new appliance, invented by a Scottish 
engineer, was recently exhibited in London. It 
is a motor-driven vehicle which first brushes 
up dust and litter, then takes in the dust by 
a powerful vacuum. The principle is no 
different from that of the ordinary domestic 
vacuum-cleaner It is claimed to be an 
advance on present methods of road-cleaning, 
for reliance on brush-sweeping methods dis- 
perses dust into the air, and sprinkling water 
before sweeping, though this alleviates the 
dust nuisance, makes thorough dirt-removal 
impossible. Even if this new type of vacuum 
machine is not quickly appreciated by muni- 
cipal authorities, it is ‘likely to appeal to 
industries where the works-dust 
serious —¢.g., for cleaning roads or pathways 
in cement works, coal-yards, coal-mines, etc 
The model exhibited derived its power from a 
15-cell battery, but petrol-operated models 
are being produced. Two motors have to be 
driven, one for the vehicle itself, the other for 
the brush and fan mechanism 
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BETTER MOTHPROOPING ? 


As is now well known, wool and woollen 
articles can be rendered mothproof. The 
most efficient method is not based upon 
impregnating the wool with a modern insecti- 
cide like DDT. This approach to the problem 
was tried very hopefully, but DDT would not 
remain in the wool if several washing or dry- 
cleaning treatments were given The pro- 
tection against moths, though initially good, 
was not sufficiently lasting. The use of certain 
other synthetic chemicals that cause small 
rearrangements of the wool molecules, how- 
ever, was far more durable in effect. These 
substances do not act as moth-killing or moth- 
repelling agents; the small change caused in 
the wool-structure makes it inedible to moth 
grubs As a scientific achievement this is 
exceptionally ingenious even in an age of 
revolutionary technical changes. As a com- 
mercial development, however, it has economic 
limitations. It is not a cheap treatment, for 
the chemical substances needed amount to as 
much as | per cent of the weight of the wool. 
An effective insecticide would be required in 
much smaller proportion-—1/10th or 1/50th 
of | per cent of the weight of wool. 

Very recent research on behalf of the wool 
industry in Australia seems likely to transform 
One of the 
the DDT family of in- 
secticides, dieldrin, has been found to stay in 
wool much more durably; it can withstand 
appreciable washing or dry-cleaning treatment 
without significant loss. It is effectively 
lethal at very low dosage-rates to both the 
moth grub and the carpet-beetle. Though 
further research will be needed to develop 
this new and promising discovery, it already 
seems probable that the costs of mothproofing 
wool much reduced; this would 
enable an effective treatment to be given to 
all kinds of goods. At present, 
the cost of pretreatment tends to limit moth- 
proofing to the larger and more expensive 
wool-made goods. 


the economics of mothproofing. 
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SOrPT WATER POR IRONS 


The modern electric steam-iron requires 


water free from mineral or metal content if 


its performance is not to be impaired by scale 
deposits. A new appliance solves this domestic 
problem simply and cheaply. It is a small 
bottle containing de-ionising exchange resins. 
Tap-water can be poured into the bottle and, 
after shaking, its hardness is removed by 
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reaction with the resins. The softened water 
can then be poured into the iron; the cap of 
the shaker-bottle is designed for easy pouring 
into the small! inlet of a steam-iron. The 
resins will soften between | gallon and 10 
gallons of water according to the hardness of 
supply; this is enough to cover from 3 to 30 
months’ ironing However, there is no 
uncertainty as to the time when the resins 
lose their purifying power. So long as they 
remain blue in colour they are still effective; 
when exhausted, they turn yellow. At this 
stage refill supplies of the resins should be 
bought. The price of the appliance is ex- 
ceedingly reasonable; and the cost of a refill 
supply of softening resins is only a little over 
a third of the initial outlay. 


SCIENCE AND SPORT 


It is far from sufficiently well known that 
British sport has supported a research station 
for many years; at any rate, the silver jubilee 
of the Sports Turf Research Institute was 
celebrated last year. It has its headquarters in 
Yorkshire, where a 25-acres research centre is 
continuously occupied with the diverse prob- 
lems of lawn-type grassland, problems that 
differ in many important ways from those of 
agricultural grassland. This remarkable re- 
search centre was started by the British Golf 
Unions, but since the last war its activities 
have been widened and it is now supported by, 
and advises, football, lawn tennis, rugby, and 
bowling clubs. Sports clubs and such organis- 
ations as industrial welfare or education 
committees can become affiliated members of 
the Institute and draw upon a unique store of 
experience and expert knowledge. When it is 
considered how much British sport, both in 
winter and summer, is played upon grass, and 
how little most club committees know about 
caring for grass, the fact that many clubs have 
still not taken advantage of this opportunity is 
surprising. Moreover, sports ground prob- 
lems have increased in severity in the past ten 
years, for it is far more difficult to find and 
keep reliable, experienced groundsmen. In 
addition to its research work on fundamental 
problems of turf—e.g., the control of fungal 
diseases, leatherjackets, etc., the research 
station provides instructional courses in turf 
maintenance, and visits by staff advisers can 
be made to clubs’ grounds. A substantial 
journal is published once yearly and there 
are advisory bulletins issued every two 
months. 





ADJUSTABLE BATH AND SINK PLUGS 


Many irritating problems are caused by 
bath and sink plugs that do not fit perfectly; 
in older houses the plug-holes are sometimes 
difficult to fit with modern plugs. Plugs whose 
sizes adjusted are not new, but a 
British firm has recently introduced one which 
seems especially effective. It is composed of a 
rubber interior held between metal plates. It 
can be expanded by loosening the control- 
screw and dipping the plug into soapy water; 
after soapy water has entered the interior—t.e 
between the metal plates and the rubber, 
tightening the screw will produce whatever 
expansion is needed to make the plug fit 
accurately Although this expansion is 
obtained only if the control-screw is tightened 
while the rubber is wet, the expansion secured 
will remain permanent. The rubber used is 
resistant to the effects of grease and detergents 
A size that is reasonably close to that of the 
plug-hole must, of course, be purchased. Sizes 
made range from | to 2 inches in diameter, 
with }-inch differences throughout this range. 
Brass or chromium models are made 
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RETURN OF THE WINDMILL? 


The windmill as a source of power is little 
more than a picturesque antique, yet it is not 
irrevocably obsolete. Windmill power con- 
verted into electric power has good prospects 
of being cheaper than steam generation, 
according to preliminary indications from new 
research in this country. The principle of 
converting wind-driven rotation into power 
has been altered; as the blades of the windmill 
turn in the wind, centrifugal force expels air 
from ports at the blade extremities. It should 
be added that the windmill blades are hollow 
Air is sucked through the body of the wind- 
mill as a result, and the flow of this air is used 
for driving an air-turbine. In other words, all 
mechanical linking such as clutches or gears 
are dispensed with and the rotary power of the 
mull is transformable simply through a moving 
column or cushion of air. A prototype wind- 
mill has been successfully operated, but 
agreement has yet to be reached on a site 
for a full-scale erection. 
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SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


A CHEERFUL CONVECTOR 


Electrical heating-appliances based upon 
the convection warming principle are efficient 
and unobtrusive, but for many people the 
absence any look of warmth dis- 
advantage A new convector appliance 
obviates this deficiency by. including a ruby- 
coloured lamp in the circuit. The warm glow 
of the lamp shines up through sloping louvres 
on to a curved reflector at the top of the 
convector. As for the convector itself, cold 
air enters at the bottom through protective 
expanded metal and passes over horizontally- 
arranged open spiral elements; warmed air 
then returns into the room-space through the 
louvres and has a temperature of about 260° 
Fahr. There is nv access to the elements from 
outside, an important safety point in homes 
with young Cisidren. The switch provides for 
three of heating—tow, medium, and 
high; the same control operates for the lamp, 
which glows gently for the low-heating level 
and brightly for the other two 

The radiator-like design of simple lines 
and the light bronze enamel finish enable this 
appliance to blend with any interior decoration 
scheme. The dimensions are 30 by 24 by 
6} inches in height-width-depth order. 
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A WASHING-MACHINE 

A new addition to the list of washing- 
machines has a time-switch mechanism that 
saves electricity and prevents damage or 
excessive wear and tear on clothes by stopping 
the washing action after a maximum of four 
minutes. The machine ts cylindrical in shape 
The water is agitated by a plastics-made 
pulsator fitted at the bottom of the tub, and 
an automatic pump for rapid emptying is 
coupled with the pulsator The maximum 
capacity is 9 gallons of washing-water. The 
machine has a vitreous enamei finish both 
inside and outside, and there a wringer 
attachment suitable for many kinds of hand- 
wringers 


is 


The three feet are fitted with rubber 
suction-pads. The price is not high and the 
machine seems likely to attract considerable 
interest in this sector of the domestic equip- 
ment market 
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OOOO COCO OOONCCOCBECEE COROEOOORE 


Raising Your Own Apples 


ONCE acted as assistant to Mr Henry 

Dunkin, the Horticultural Adviser for 
Warwickshire. He was a keen apple-raiser, 
but he always had to wait about twelve years 
from the time of sowing the pips before seeing 
results! I don't know one of his varieties that 
has been planted commercially to-day, yet 
many of them looked quite good when they first 
came into fruiting. Some of the well-known 
apple varieties seen in our gardens to-day are 
just the result of chance seeding. Take, for 
example, Cox's Orange Pippin, sown by a 
Mr Cox, who was a retired brewer. Again, 
Worcester is supposed to be a 
seedling from Devonshire Quarenden, raised 
by a Mr Hale of Swanpool. One frequently 
reads remarks ‘This variety has 
an unknown pedigree, but it is believed to 
be obtained from "! 


Pearmain 


such as 


are, however, firms like Messrs 
Bros. of Bedford, who specialise in 
producing new varieties, and in this case the 
history of the apple is known. Take the 
Laxton’s Herald, for instance. This is a cross 
between Worcester Pearmain and Beauty of 
Bath, and it has proved to be one of the best 
second-early desserts. From Cox's Orange 
Pippin and Worcester Pearmain, we have the 
new variety Laxton’s Pioneer. It naturally 
has the crimson skin of its mother and the 
flavour of its father. Laxton’s Leader is a 
cross between Mr Gladstone and Worcester 
Pearmain, while Laxton’s Royalty was raised 
by crossing Cox's Orange Pippin with the 
excellent French variety Court Pendu Plat 
This is a late-flower like its mother and 
escapes the spring frosts 

Insects are instrumental in carrying out the 
work of apple pollination. They pass from 
flower to flower and collect the pollen from 
one blossom and then deposit it on to another 
This is called open pollination, and you cannot 
obtain guaranteed results from this method. 
For instance, the tree raised from Cox's 
Orange Pippin pips will not, of course, bear 
true Cox's apples, but some cross of an un- 
known kind 

Say, for example, you want to raise a new 
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variety from a Miller’s Seedling and a Cox's 
Orange cross. The Miller is going to be the 
male and the Cox the female. Just when the 
flower-buds of the Cox are about to unfold, 
tie muslin or paper bags carefully over about 
a dozen good spurs which are carrying flowers. 
The bags will ensure that no insects can visit 
the blossoms and carry out open pollination. 
When the petals on the other flowers of the 
tree are seen to open, remove the bags one by 
one and, with a sharp pair of scissors, or a pair 
of forceps, remove all the stamens. At the 
same time leave only three flowers on each 
truss. Put the bags on again immediately 
afterwards. 

When the flowers of both parents are fully 
open, remove the bags again one at a time. 
Examine the styles of the flowers and see if 
they look sticky. If they do, they are now 
ready to receive the male pollen. Cut off 
some of the stamens from your Miller's 
Seedling and rub them gently against the 
styles of the Cox blossoms. You can, if you 
prefer, collect the pollen on a camel’s-hair 
paintbrush and transfer it in this way from the 
Cox flowers. As soon as this is done, put the 
little bags in position once more and leave 
them until the fruits are fully formed. Most 
raisers prefer to keep one bag per fruit and 
leave them in position until the apples are 
fully ripe and ready to pick. 

When your fruits are ripe and the picking 
has been done, cut the apple open and remove 
the brown pips. Sow these as soon as possible 
in a John Innes compost in a shallow wooden 
seed-box. Place the box, or boxes, in a cold- 
frame after a light watering has been given. 
When they have germinated next spring and 
are about an inch high, pot them up singly 
into 3-inch pots. They can then be planted 
into the open ground in May in rows 2 feet 
apart with a distance of | foot between them 
in the rows. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, m.8.8., N.D.H. 
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MACVITA 


(REGS) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


/ 
Per 1’ PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 6& oz.) 


A delicious 
change 


from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc 
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